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Wages have increased 21/2 times 


as much as cost of living 


N the past 3 years the cost of living has increased 
7.5%, and nobody likes it. But in the same 3 
years the average weekly earnings of workers in 
manufacturing have increased 19.19%—more than 
2\4 times the increase in the cost of living. 

That means workers are far, far better off today 
than they were 3 years ago. Everyone welcomes 
that fact. If the workers produce more, to earn 
their higher wages, everyone will benefit. - 

But if they do mot produce more, higher costs 
will soon bring higher prices which will wipe out 
that gain in wages. 

Management must provide better machines — 
and workers must use them—to produce enough 
more to earn that higher wage. No one can get 
something for nothing for long. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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The March of the News 


High life. Social customs in Washing- 
ton are as formalized as a lodge ritual 
. . . Hostesses rank bureaucrats by the 
sizes of the Government cars they drive 
or the quality of the office rugs .. . An 
official can tell how he’s getting on, so- 
cially, by the cocktail invitations he gets 
. . . A diplomat is known by where he 
sits at dinner. 

Some people call it protocol . . . Some 
call it nonsense . . . Whatever the name, 
these solemn traditions were taking quite 
a knocking around last week. 


Here’s how. The cocktail party is as 
much a Washington institution as the 
Cherry Blossom Festival . . . A man of 
influence often faces the dilemma of 
choosing the right invitation out of three 
a day Cocktail conversation is a 
recognized art ... And much business is 
settled, glass in hand . . . Last week Sen- 
ator Robert S. Kerr, a Democrat from 
legally dry Oklahoma, decided the time 
has come to call a halt . . . Said he: 

“The capital social slogan is ‘Let’s 
have a drink’ .. . I just don’t see why 
every kind of business (monkey or seri- 
ous) has to be mixed with a drink .. . 
But that’s about the case when two or 
more people get together at anything 
less formal than a session of Congress or 
a White House ceremony.” 

Obviously, the Senator didn’t like the 
situation . .. But he didn’t have any sug- 
gestions on what could be done about it. 


Home, James. The Government lim- 
ousine—chauffeur driven and usually oc- 
cupied by one man and a brief case—is 
a standard part of Washington’s rush- 
hour traffic . . . These are so common- 
place most Washingtonians hardly notice 
them . . . But people will if Democratic 
Senator J. William Fulbright of Arkansas 
has his way. 

The man who led the investigation of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
wants a commission to look into the moral 
standards of official Washington .. . 
To him, the limousine is a sign of sad 
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times—“Washington’s bloated symbol of 
political prosperity.” 

And who are the men who rate cars 
and drivers at Government expense? .. . 
Half of those who pass Senator Fulbright 
in the morning traffic are “so relatively 
unimportant that I, as a Senator who 
gets around, don’t even recognize them 
. . . Even Joe Duke, the Senate Sergeant 
at Arms, rates one—with chauffeur.” 


Sit down. Rigid rules of protocol de- 
termine who sits where at state dinners 
... And Secretary General Trygve Lie of 
the United Nations knows the rules like 
the back of his hand . . . So when he sat 
down at a New York City dinner for the 
President of France one night last week 
he could hardly believe his eyes. 

Mr. Lie was in sixteenth place instead 
of his customary third . . . Mrs. Lie was 
seated behind Mrs. Ralph Bunche, wife 
of the U.N. Trusteeship Director . . 
Ministers were seated ahead of Ambas- 
sadors . . . Assistants had places ahead 
of their bosses . . . The President of the 
Security Council wound up in the last 
row of honored guests. 

Such a shuffling of celebrities had sel- 
dom been seen . . . Offended dignitaries 
protested to Mr. Lie . . . Mr. Lie pro- 
tested—“in a friendly and co-operative 
spirit’—to the New York officials who 
were the hosts . . . But those officials were 
not inclined to be too upset .. . They 
leaned to the idea that it was their dinner 
—and they could seat their guests where 
they chose. 


Reading matter. You can write to 
Washington and get a Government 
pamphlet on how to net birds in Japan 

. or how to batproof your house .. . 
or a set of recipes for cooking muskrat 
meat ... That’s the sort of thing that irks 
Congressman James T. Patterson of Con- 
necticut . . . He figures the Government 
wastes 25 million dollars a year on useless 
booklets—to’ say nothing of a $750,000 
stockpile of photographs with such titles 
as “Fat Man Dozing.” 
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Long Distance lines are really humming these 
days. There are many more calls than a year ago. 
More are from the Nation’s industries and Armed 
Forces, hurrying the country’s most important job. 


A big help in keeping these calls moving is 
Operator Toll Dialing — a remarkable new tele- 


phone development. 


You give the Long Distance operator the num- 
ber in the usual way. She quickly presses several 
keys and your call goes straight through to the 
telephone you want in a distant city. 


ew way of handling Long Distance 


Operator Toll Dialing proves a big help in these 
busy days of national preparedness 


It makes for faster service — especially on calls 
that formerly were relayed through other cities. 


With so many more calls on the lines, it’s a 
mighty good thing that Operator Toll Dialing was 
developed and is now available and in use in so 
many places. About one-third of Long Distance 
calls are now being handled in this new way. 


It is just one of many ways in which the growth 
and improvement of telephone service are now 
proving of extra value to the Nation in these days 


of preparedness. 


ANOTHER STEP FORWARD... More and more telephone users in a growing number of metropolitan areas can 
now dial Toll calls direct to nearby places the same way they dial Local calls... BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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What Scared Speaker Rayburn... Spy Training 
Under GI Bill... Big New Job for Mr. Symington? 


Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House, 
warned of a new war danger after a 
White House briefing by military offi- 
cials. Mr. Rayburn was jolted by what 
he heard. Military officials thought 
they were describing activities of 
Russian air forces, submarines and 
ground troops in the Korean area that 
were just routine—moves that have 
become commonplace, if dangerous. 
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Joseph Stalin has big air and subma- 
rine forces set to strike in Korea, pre- 
sumably if U.N. air forces hit at the 
build-up of Chinese armies in Man- 
churia, across the border from Korea. 
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Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Supreme 
Commander in Japan, is more and 
more irked by decisions of diplomats 
that allow an enemy to build up forces 
in Manchuria, unmolested. The Gen- 
eral wants authority to do something 
about a situation of that kind. 


x *k * 


Mr. Truman tipped his hand on a 
try at a new term for himself when he 
suggested that members of Congress 
be limited to 12 years in office. He 
favors only two terms for Senators 
and is hardly expected to figure that 
he should have what would amount to 
three terms as President for himself. 
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Senator Joseph O’Mahoney, of Wy- 
oming, chairman of Congress’s Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, 
is going to be less free and easy with 
what he permits the experts of his 
Committee to print at taypayer ex- 
pense. The Senator has been explain- 
ing ever since the latest report that 
the staff idea for an excise tax on meat 
is not one he is ready to endorse. 


=x &® 


If political winds blow in 1952 as 
they’re blowing now, Senator Robert 
Taft, of Ohio, is to be difficult to stop 
short of the Republican presidential 
nomination. Senator Taft’s chances 


are related closely to the estimate to 
be made in June, 1952, of how difficult 
it will be to defeat the Democrats. 


x * * 


Senator Karl Mundt, South Dakota 
Republican, is thinking seriously of 
creating a committee to accept dona- 
tions and to organize a working alli- 
ance of rural Republicans and South- 
ern Democrats in time to try to in- 
fluence 1952 nominations. The Sen- 
ator’s idea is that conservatives of 
both parties need to get together. 


x *k * 


As Americans who are spying for 
Russia tell their stories it is being 
discovered that some spies have been, 
and others apparently still are being, 
trained under the GI Bill of Rights. 
There is evidence that some spies in 
the network have been going to uni- 
versities at U.S. Government expense. 


OM a 


Mr. Truman still is not impressed 
and definitely is not amused by the 
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investigations by Congress that are 
tending to branch out into more 
angles of the influence business jn 
Washington. 


x * * 


Stuart Symington, Resources Board 
Chairman, has a _ promise from 
President Truman of a big new job, 
whether or not that job is admin- 
istrator of a reorganized Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. Mr. Sym- 
ington, if he is to stay in Government, 
wants work of a kind that promises 
action and authority. 


x * * 


Charles Wilson, Mobilization Di- 
rector, is ready to use emergency 
powers held by the President to apply 
direct restraint upon lending policies 
of banks unless bank loans to busi- 
ness level off or decline. The White 
House feels that it possesses the 
needed power to act. 


x * * 


Military services are getting more 
men than they need under present 
ceilings on armed strength. That ac- 
counts for their-readiness to agree to 
plans to defer youths so that they 
can get more of a college education. 


2 *® 


The public is expected soon to dis- 
cover that some tankers sold at cut 
prices for the ostensible purpose of 
helping the education of Chinese stu- 
dents ended up in the hands of sup- 
posedly Nationalist Chinese, carry- 
ing oil to Communist forces in China 
who were fighting the Nationalists. In 
the whole process some prominent 
Americans made big money. 
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Mao Tse-tung, and the Communist 
rulers of China have cold-shouldered 
all the undercover peace maneuvers 
that have been made by the United 
Nations ever since China was labeled 
an aggressor in Korea. Peace “‘scares” 
to date have all been based upon 
wishful thinking. 
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Better Homes & Gardens is MORE than one of the 
3 biggest man-woman magazines — it’s the ONLY 
one that topped 312 million solely by building the 
reader’s urge for more and better things. 


344-million circulation is really something—but it isn’t 
everything. 
ADD the fact that BH&G serves 3}4-million fami- 


lies—men and women, plus all their children! 


ADD the fact that they are selected families — 
screened for their greater interest in—and greater ability 
to buy—everything and anything to make life better, 
and busy days easier! 

ADD the fact that these multimillion men and women 
read 100% SERVICE BH&G with equally avid interest 
—simply and solely to keep up with what’s new, what's 
better, what’s for them! 


And ADD the fact that they shop BH&G’s well- 
























thumbed advertising pages for the things they want 
today—or on that future day when big plans become 
big purchases! 

lt all adds Up to the biggest market of its kind—and 
power—on earth. It adds up to the key book on up-to- 
date media lists. It adds up to making BH&G your best 
bet for big results today—and for building your name, 
your product, your service, for all the tomorrows! 
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Serving a SCREENED MARKET of 3’-Million Better Families 
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“IT CHANGES TO COMPLETELY DIFFERENT POST- 
ING JOBS IN SECONDS. Without moving from 
her chair, she quickly takes off the posting- 
control bar for one type of work and snaps 
on another. Over 70 functions are controlled 
automatically by the arrangement of the 
posting-control bars. And what the machine 
does automatically she cannot do wro 4 

“ITS FULL AMOUNT KEYBOARD fills in all 
ciphers automatically. She can depress two 
or more keys simultaneously. And amounts 
are visible on the keyboard until printed. 

“ITS ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER KEYBOARD gives 
the fastest, easiest way to type descriptions 
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money-saving features which we found only Company at — 
on this new National.” i OW Dayton 9, Ohio. 


See, without obligation, what this /ast 
word in mechanized accounting will save on 
your work. Its cost is only a fraction of 
what it saves. Call the local National repre- 
sentative, or write to the Company. 
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As matters are shaping up in a badly unsettled world: 
War, once more, is threatening to spread in Asia. Peace is not near. 
: Peace talks, cease-fire wait on the outcome of new military moves. New 
military moves, in turn, will make peace talks more difficult, less likely. 
Communist build-up points to a new try for a military decision. 
a New Chinese armies, if thrown in, will be called "volunteers." An air 
' force on the Communist side will be a volunteer force. Submarines, if used, as 
_ they may be, will be volunteer submarines. Fight promises to grow big. 
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Washington, D. C. 














Russia, directly, is not likely to jump into Korea. Russians now with 
' Chinese armies are largely advisers and supply officers. They'll stay. 
Russian pilots, where used, will be called volunteers. Submarine crews, if 
4 submarines are thrown in, will be volunteers too. Submarines may be said to be 
' without any nationality. Spanish Civil War was a precedent. 
Mongolian divisions, where used, will be more volunteers. 
4 Russia will avoid direct, open involvement in Korea. Russia will play it 
' cautiously in Europe, too. Her game is to let others carry the big burden, to 
get U.S. tied up fighting wars against forces other than Russian. 











U.S. policy in Asia right now is confused, at crosS=purposes. 

Truman idea is that Korea is a local, United Nations war. Truman view is 
that Chinese armies, inflicting 1,400 casualties per week on Americans, are not 
really Communist Chinese at all so long as U.N. doesn't say they are. So: U.S. 
Air Force cannot bomb bases where a Communist build-up goes on. Troops offered 
by Chiang Kai-shek cannot be accepted. Diversions inside China must be avoided 
on the theory that the Chinese Communists aren't at war at all. 

MacArthur idea is that war is war. MacArthur points out that American boys 
are being killed while diplomats argue whether a war is a war. Bombing of bases 
in Manchuria, blockade of Chinese ports, aid for guerrillas working in China and 
for Chiang's forces on Formosa is the MacArthur formula. In war, military 
objective is to try to aim blows at the heart of enemy power to try to get a 
decision. U.N. forces cannot win under present rules. 

Actually, as events are shaping, the MacArthur idea is likely to be the one 
that finally is accepted. Air attacks on U.N. armies from Manchuria, if they 
come aS expected, will force counterattack. Submarine attack on lines of supply 
from Japan or in the Pacific, once tried, will force a strike at the bases from 
which submarines operate. A crucial period lies just ahead. 




















Bear these things in mind when trying to size up the future: 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 





War is much more easily started than stopped. 
Wars, once started, tend to spread, not to be limited or ended. 

War in Asia, as of now, is regarded by Russia as in her interest and will 
be kept going. China's Mao, visiting Moscow, obviously gets more aid. 

Asia, as a war theater, however, may not be so much to his liking as Stalin 
seems to figure. Manchuria, Siberia, far from the source of Russia's strength, 
over highly exposed supply lines, reveal Russia's glaring weakness. 

Asian war, if it spreads, is likely to make Russia cautious in Europe. 














Arms program in U.S. is going ahead. Armament will not be cut back. 

Armament, military effort, now taking about 8 per cent of the total U.S. 
effort, will take 15 per cent by late 1951, about 20 per cent in 1952. 

Military spending, now at a 2-billion-dollar-a-month rate, will rise to 
about a 4-billion-a-month rate late this year, then start to level out. 

Arms industry, for as long as anyone can foresee, is going to be biggest of 
U.S. industries. The chance for peace of a kind that would permit U.S. to cut 
back on arms, unless the public loses its good sense, seems remote. 

















Out of a rather chaotic, fast-changing, draft situation: 

Draft itself will be extended. Draft age is likely to be 18% through 25. 
Actual draft is unlikely to dip below 19 for many months. Very few boards are 
taking men under 20 now. Draft service may be two years. 

UMI, universal military training, is in trouble again. It may be killed. 

"Study or fight" plan, in some form, is to be applied. Deferment to permit 
education of intelligent youths will be allowed. Deferment plan, as explained 
on pages 11-13 in basic concept, is to be used. Standards, details, methods of 
selecting probably will be altered somewhat. Draft boards probably will retain 
more authority to say who goes to school, who goes into service. Colleges, 
however, will not be stripped of men. Education may thrive. 

Military services, barring big war, are in sight of man-power goals. Need 
for men, after June, will be limited to replacements from a man-power pool that 
is very large. Situation is such that there has to be a formal, orderly plan 
for giving youths some clear idea where they stand. Otherwise, all is confusion 
at a time when military services really can permit some clarity. 


























Inflation of a virulent kind, barring big war, seems about over. 

Setback, now developing in some lines, is temporary, not start of a real 
deflation, not the beginning of any sort of depression. 

Recovery, when it comes, however, probably will be orderly. Waves of scare m 
buying seem improbable even if war does flare up somewhat. 

Mortgage credit, other credit are starting to tighten. Money supply is 
under control. Price controls, material controls are having an effect. People 
well stocked with goods are less easily frightened into new runs on goods. 

Pressures will continue on side of higher prices, but they'll be much less 
Strong. Shortages, where they do develop, are likely to be short-lived. Tire 
Shortage is expected to end by late 1951. Real shortages are few. 

















A Truman-vs.-MacArthur showdown may be developing. Mr. Truman, angered 
by MacArthur independence, would like to replace him. MacArthur prestige and 
name, however, can't be dismissed lightly. Kickback could be severe. 
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Traveling to the Arizona Desert 
(above)—or to any other spot in 
our beautiful country —more cars 
roll on Goodyear tires than on any 
other kind. And it’s to your ad- 
vantage to know why! 

It’s because car makers put 
more Goodyear Super-Cushions 
on the new cars than any other 
tire. 

It’s also because motorists, in 


rage tere... MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES 
| THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 





their own day-after-day driving 
experience, find that the Super- 
Cushion leads in all-around per- 
formance—and they buy more 
Goodyear Super-Cushions than 
any other low-pressure tire. 

Doesn’t it stand to reason that 
the tire that gives the most people 
the greatest satisfaction—in safe- 
ty, soft ride and mileage—is the 
best tire for you to buy? 





Super-Cushion, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





When you watch another Boeing 
B-47 Stratojet zoom skyward on its 
maiden flight, you see only the final 
chapter in the story of its creation. 

The full story of this and other 
Bocing airplanes goes years back — far 
beyond the assembly lines and rivet 
guns, beyond even the acres of draw- 
ings and blueprints from which they 
take form and substance. 

You go back to Boeing’s basic “in- 


gredients”: to an engineering estab- build for the future. 
Among Boeing's facilities for research and development are Acoustical, Aerodynamics, 
Armament, Electrical, Electronic, Flight Test, Hydraulic, Mechanical Equip #, Metallurgical, 
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lishment with a tradition of advanced 
thinking and a personnel of 4,500. To 
more than 34 years’ experience in de- 
sign, engineering, manufacturing and 
flight-testing of advanced commercial 
and military aircraft. To outstanding 
research facilities, including the nation’s 
most advanced privately owned wind 
tunnel. Finally you include Boeing’s 
ability to attract men of vision — men 
who dare to pioneer—who constantly 





Physical Research, Propulsion, and Structural Test Laboratories, as well as the Boeing Wind Tunnel. 





Experience, research, facilities, know- 
how —these are the ingredients with 
which Boeing builds. They are the 
reasons behind the ruggedness and 
performance that have won Bocing 
airplanes world renown through war 
and peace. 

Whether it’s the Stratojet or the 
B-50 Superfortress bomber, the C-97 
Stratofreighter or luxurious Strato- 
cruiser—“when it’s built by Boeing, it’s 
bound to be good.” 
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The New Draft: 





If you're smart enough to stay 
in college, you’re smart enough 
to stay out of the Army, under 
new draft rules—unless Congress 
objects. 

Students, enrolled, are safe for 
a school year, at least. If they‘re 
high in their classes or pass a 
standard test, they’re safe all the 
way through college. 

New system clears things up 
for loafers out of high school. 
They either get in college or get 
into uniform. 


The choice now being offered 
American youths, in effect, is this: 
Study or fight; go to college and make 
good grades, or face an early draft 
into service. 

Congress may limit the number who 
can be deferred for college. It may write 
into law a statement that local boards 
keep final authority to draft a man even 
if he makes a high score in a test or a 
college record book. Yet, until military 
man-power needs rise, from 500,000 to 1 
million youths are going to be in college. 
And some way of choosing those youths 
is going to be adopted. 

Any method used is most likely to fol- 
low, in essentials, the plan that Maj. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Selective Serv- 
ice Director, drew up and the White 
House approved. Until Congress changes 
it, this plan is to be the law of the land. 

Under this plan, professors in colleges 
and a mechanical brain in a laboratory, 
grading papers, will determine who con- 
tinues his studies and who is turned over 
to the draft board. If the professors rank 

a student low in his class, more eligible 
for military duty than education, the 
mechanical brain still may save him for 
study. Or, if the brain grades a student 
as draft material, a favorable decision by 
his professors may then defer him. 

In either case, the decision will no 
longer rest solely with his local draft 
board. Technically, the boards will keep 
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‘STUDY OR FIGHT’ 


Bright Boys Get Break, but May Serve Later 


HOW TO TAKE 





1 THE DEFER ‘ge 
ey 


VER ~~. 


Check your draft number on your 
identification notice (SSS Form 391) 
or classification notice (Form 110). 
If you don’t have a number, ask 
your local board for one. 

e 


On April 12, get an application 
blank (it’s a post card, Forms 106 
and 107) from any local draft board. 
Get your copy of the Bulletin of 
Information about the test. 
J 

Fill out and mail your application 
immediately. First 300,000 appli- 
cants will be tested Saturday, May 
26; the next 300,000, on Saturdayy 
June 16; the remainder on Saturday, 
June 30. 


* 
Wait for your ticket of admission. 


0 You will get it back within three 
weeks if within the first test’ group. 
But it may be six weeks before you 
get it back, if you delay. ° 
o 
& Report at the test place specified on 
your ticket by 8:30 a.m. Bring your 
identification or classification card; 
a No. 2 pencil or a fountain pen. 
Do not bring books or notes. 
e 
6 ] Proctors will admit you to the test 
room. You'll be fingerprinted, after 
you swear that you never took the 
test before. Proctors will watch for 
cheating, dismiss cheaters from the 
room and report them to their draft 
boards. 
a 


Your score on the test will be mailed 
to your draft board, not to you. 
Your board probably will tell you 
what you made, however. Scoring 
will be done by machines at the 
headquarters of the Educational 
Testing Service in Princeton, N. J. 
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their control over all registrants. Actually, 
most boards are expected to honor the 
new Selective Service regulations and 
let scholastic and test standards control 
college students until they complete their 
education. Then they may be drafted, if 
the Army needs them by then. 

Music students, by the new rules, have 
the same rights as budding atomic 
scientists. This feature of the defer- 
ment plan angers many Congressmen. 
But, unless Congress specifically bars 
the test-or-rank system, it will deter- 
mine who studies and who fights, from 
now on. . 

To be eligible for deferment as a 
student, a youth must be accepted for 
admission or enrolled in a recognized 
college. To keep his draft-deferred status 
he must: (1) be rated by his professors 
as in the upper half of his class if a 
freshman, the upper two-thirds if a 
sophomore, the upper three-fourths if a 
junior; or (2) get 70 on a test that will 
be graded by the mechanical brain. 

This test is not a snap. More than half 
of the nation’s high-school seniors would 
flunk it, officials believe. Among the 
general public, 84 per cent would score 
under 70, the passing mark for draft pur- 
poses. So the mechanical brain in some 
ways is to be a more exacting taskmaster 
than the professors. On the other hand, 
it gives the lazy student a break, if he is 
bright enough. 

The choice of who stays in college 
and who is turned over to draft boards is 
to be made in weeks just ahead. Students 
and parents get exact details of the de- 
ferment plan from accompanying charts. 
But other important points need to be 
explained. 

Who starts college is not involved 
in the new test plan. College freshmen 
are not to be selected. For example, a 
high-school senior who ranks at the bot- 
tom of his class can start college next 
summer or in September if he graduates 
from high school and finds a college that 
will take him. A youth who finished high 
school in 1950, and is working now or 
loafing, can enter college too. 

Once enrolled in a recognized school, 
any youth is guaranteed deferment until 
he completes the school year, as long as 
the school doesn’t kick him out. This 
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A HIGH-SCHOOL 
JUNIOR 





Watch new draft plans. 


UMT in 1952, if O.K.’d 
by Congress, may pro- 
vide for selecting col- 
lege freshmen from 
your graduating class 
next spring, when you 
are a senior. A good rec- 
ord now can open the 
door to college, or fit you 
for faster military ad- 
vancement if you elect 
to go into service after 
school. 


SENIOR 


Enter college this sum- 
mer or next September. 
You can’t take the col- 
lege qualification test 
until after you register 
“for the draft, at 18, and 
begin a full-time course 
leading to a degree. You 
.can start in junior col- 
lege, or even night 
school if you carry 


enough hours of class 
work per week. 


(By present law and regulation 


A HIGH-SCHOOL 


A COLLEGE 
FRESHMAN 





Take the aptitude test 
this spring. A score of 70 
or better will qualify 
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you for deferment even 

if you-rank low in your 
class. A score of 69 of 
lower will not disqualifyByy s 
you for deferment, iffiyo th 
you remain in the upper fifou « 
half of your class. Taking fond w 


this test will be good 


practice for later ones. 








automatic one-year deferment is in the 
present draft law. Officials expect the 
same rule to be in the new draft law 
that Congress is getting ready to pass. 

This means that a high-school senior, 
or any high-school graduate who wants 
to go to college, is sure of one year’s de- 
ferment if he acts fast enough and starts 
college before he is ordered to report for 
induction. Nearly all high-school grad- 
uates have plenty of time. Few youths 
are past age 18% by the time colleges 
open in September of the year when they 
finish high school. 

Local boards generally are not induct- 
ing anybody under the age of 20 now. 
Most boards will not take anyone under 
19 in 1951, barring big war. But an in- 
dividual must check with his board to be 
sure about draft prospects in his area. 

The new I.Q. test system, now ordered, 
raises the incentive to begin college. It 
offers, for the first time, a definite chance 


to complete a course. Opponents of the 
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plan say ,that is just its trouble—an army 
of draft dodgers will descend on the col- 
leges with. this bait before them. 

Partly because of this criticism, bars 
to starting college may go up next year. 
Some officials and Congressmen want to 
test 1952's high-school seniors, select the 
1952 college freshmen from high rankers, 
and give scholarships to poor but bright 
boys unable to begin college on their 
own. A high-school junior of today is ad- 
vised to keep informed; a good record 
may open the door to special military or 
educational opportunities next year. 

Who stays in college, however, is 
to be decided by the new test-or-rank 
system. Even if Congress rewrites this 
plan, a test system is likely to be re- 
tained, with scores advisory rather than 
mandatory on local boards. 

First students to go through the test- 
ing hopper will be today’s freshmen, 
sophomores, juniors and those seniors 
who plan to stay in college beyond a 





fourth year. Next year’s freshmen will 
be culled in the spring of 1952. 

These other important points should 
be remembered. Students gain by tak- 
ing the test. A man in the lower part of 
his class can win deferment by scoring 
above 70. If he makes 45, or some other 
low score, he has lost nothing, since he 
is draftable anyway. A man in the upper 
part of his class may provide himself 
with definite deferment, no matter what 
his professors may do in the future, by 
scoring above 70. If he makes a lower 
score, it doesn’t change his status. In 
some future emergency, too, a hurry-up 
order may come from Washington to 
draft everybody who has not proved 
educational ability on the test. 

The test score provides lasting defer- 
ment through a college career. A man 
who makes 70 on the test this year wont 
take it again, or another one like it, next 
year. Once that score of 70 is on the 
books, study records can slide, techni- 
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ally. Actually, a student would be ported. Colleges are to get a new form medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, 


en wil tempting fate if he let his work slide too from Selective Service headquarters on optometry, osteopathy. 
should fa. College authorities presumably which they can report each man’s scho- Basic intent of this elaborate plan is 
ws ae bog dismiss him. This reliance on col- __lastic rank to his local board. to give an impartial, definite rule for 
part of - authorities to police the deferment If a 1-A-P student makes 70 on the selecting youths who can continue in col- 
scam ystem irritates many Congressmen. test, or ranks high enough in his class, he lege. General Hershey says: “We were 
. oa ae Test scores will not be posted on the’ willbe deferred and can relax during sum- _ postponing everybody who could get into 
ce il ee post-olice wall. Individuals prob- mer vacation. Up to now, those of draft school before we caught him; yet, every 
upper : y will be informed of their scores, if age had to play hide and seek” with lo- summer, nobody knew what would hap- 
esa ey ask, but the information will be cal boards during the summer, or wait in pen before school started again. I think 
a >. uncertainty until school opened again. myself that the plan is extraliberal; but it 
i. oe he winners of deferment, saved to College seniors in 1-A-P or 2-A will be _ is flexible. We can make the score 90, or 
ail vegin another school year, will get a new _ inducted after they graduate, unless they take three fourths instead of half of the 


yy dusiication: 2 -A(S). At present, stu- get essential jobs and win occupational freshmen, any time the Army needs men.” 
dents are 2-A if deferred, or 1-A-P if deferment from their boards, or unless At the moment, the Army doesn’t need 


a: ¥- a have been ordered up for induction they go into graduate work. They can men. It is drafting 40,000 in April; there 
sroved th only a postponement to the end of _ be deferred for graduate work if they are more than 800,000 able-bodied 1-A’s 
€ current school year. make 75 on the test, or if they rank in _ in the stockpile, not counting any of the 
defer- eents in 1-A-P presumably were to _ the upper half of their class. 570,000 college youths now deferred un- 
\ man fg mage the day that school ends. Students now in graduate work can be _ til June. Yet any plan that seems to offer 
oan Fs er new rules, a special memoran- deferred _ if their professors certify that easy deferment to a special group is cer- 
a bi will go to local boards telling them they are doing satisfactory work. Also _ tain to attract opposition. It remains to be 
n the Bae 0 take 1-A-P students until their test deferred, on their professors’ certification, | seen how much of the study-or-fight plan 
ail res and class standings have been re- _ with no test necessary, will be students in stays on the books. 
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KOREA: TEST GROUND FOR BIG WAR? 








Reported from TOKYO and WASHINGTON 


Nobody knows how fo get out 
of Korea. Neither side can win, 
as it stands. But neither side will 
give up. 

Here is the way high officials 
see the Korean war on the eve 
of another big battle season: 


War in Korea is moving toward a 
new test of strength, a new crisis. 

Communists are getting set for a big 
spring offensive. Speaker of the House 
Sam Rayburn has said the U.S. is closer 
to an expanded war than at any time 
since World War II. 

Nine months of war in Korea, 
chart below shows, 


as the 
already has cost the 
U.S. more casualties than the first year 
of American action in World War II. 
More war is in prospect. 

Answers to questions raised by the new 
turn of events in Korea can be made, to 
an extent, by top officials in Washington 
and in Tokyo. U. S. News & World Re- 
port here presents these questions and the 


answers as supplied by the best-informed 
authorities. 

World War III? No. It’s not likely at 
this stage. Russian moves around Korea 
do not suggest all-out war. 

Expanded war? That is possible. 
There are signs, in Korea, that the of- 
fensive now being prepared by the Chi- 
nese Communists may involve a big ef- 
fort in the air by Communists. More 
Communist planes, Russian-made jet 
fighters, have appeared in Korea. New 
air strips are under construction in North 
Korea. A build-up of enemy air strength 
seems to be under way. 

U.S. warplanes, so far, are under in- 
structions to stay out of Manchuria. But, 
if Communist planes in force start oper- 
ating out of Manchuria into Korea, U.S. 
will bomb Communist bases there. War 
directly with Communist China, thus, is 
still possible. 

Is it a deadlock? It could be. It is 
already, in one sense. The Communists, 
without direct Russian help, lack the 
power to take over the whole of Korea, 
to oust U.S. and United Nations forces. 
And the U.S., under the present ground 


rules of the Korean war, has its hands 
tied behind its back, cannot strike » 
Chinese bases in Manchuria, and ther. 
fore cannot drive up to the Manchuriay 
border and stay there. 

But the front is by no means Station. 
ary. A big Communist drive is building 
up in North Korea and Manchuria. Gen. 
eral of the Army Douglas MacArthy 
U. N. Supreme Commander, says coy. 
terattacks have thrown the Chinese of 
balance. But the offensive is still ¢. 
pected, perhaps in May. 

Russian troops in Manchuria? There 
are some Russian forces in Manchuria, 
They have troops around their bases jp 
Port Arthur and Dairen. But there is no 
confirmation of rumors that there are big 
Russian troop concentrations in Map 
churia near Korea. 

All the talk about Russians in Man. 
churia doesn’t mean very much anyhow, 
If the Russians wanted to get into the 
Korean war they could do so from their 
own frontier with Korea. They have 
about 600,000 troops in Southern Siberia. 
There would be no advantage in sending 
them around through Manchuria. They 


Losses in Korea: More Than for a Year of World War Il 








U.S. Casualties, 
First Nine Months of Korean War 


58,550 
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U.S. Casualties, 
Year of World War Il (1942) 
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Source: Department of Defense. Background photos by Acme & U. S, Navy 
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MARINE CORPS . 
AIR FORCE .... . Included in 


sess? 7 s 41 »430 
12,807 
4,310 


Army Total 
“3 
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guld march in directly. But there is no 
sign of that right now. 

Russians in Korea? Yes, there are a 
few Russians with the Communists in 
North Korea. So far, however, they are 
limited to officer instructors with the 
Chinese and North Korean Communist 
forces. There are some Russian supply 
oficers, too. But there is no evidence of 
Russian combat units in Korea. 

Russian submarines? The Russians 
have a lot of submarines on both sides of 
Korea. They had about 80 operating out 
of their own bases in Siberia and in Port 
Arthur and Dairen, their ports in Man- 
churia, before the Korean war began. 
They may have more now. They may 
have handed some of them over to the 
Chinese Communists, but that’s not sure. 
The Chinese had none of their own. 

There was a time, early in the Korean 
war, when submarine attacks could have 
hurt the United Nations in Korea. Now, 
however, the U. S. Navy commanders are 
confident that they can handle submarine 
attack. They are prepared to keep the 
sea lanes open. 

Russian planes? The Russians have 
given the Chinese Communists some jet } 
fighter planes. They may give them more; 
they may send Russian-piloted planes 
into Korea when the spring offensive be- 
gins. So far, however, intelligence re- 
ports suggest that the jets in Korea are 
Russian jets flown by Chinese Communist 
squadron leaders getting combat experi- 
ence. The Russians have 4,000 warplanes 
in Asia, but there is no sign yet that they 
will be turned loose on Korea. 

What about Mongolian troops? 
There certainly are some Mongolian 

troops in Manchuria. Most are probably 
Communist Mongolian troops from Inner 
Mongolia, now under the authority of 
the Peiping Government. Some may be 
from Soviet Russia’s satellite, Outer Mon- 
golia, but there is no confirmation of that. 
Mongolians look alike, whether they’re 
from the Russian-controlled country or 
the Chinese province. But the population 
of all Mongolia, Outer and Inner, is not 
much more than 5.5 million, so these 
forces could not amount to much. 

And China’s big armies? They are 
big in numbers, but not inexhaustible. 
Problem for Chinese Communists is not 
man power, but trained and armed sol- 
diers. After all, in nine months of war 
the Chinese and North Korean Commu- 
nists lost 760,300 men as _ casualties. 
That's 13 times the U.S. casualties. And 
these included some of China’s best 
troops. 

What's the next move? Probably the 
Communist spring offensive. Of course, 
the U.S. and United Nations forces are 
trying to keep the Communists off bal- 
ance. But the Chinese and North Korean 
Communists have about 500,000 combat 
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SPEAKER RAYBURN TALKS WITH REPORTERS 
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Are we facing our greatest danger since World War II? 


troops in North Korea. They have the 
power for an offensive. 

Chances are that the United Nations 
forces will roll with the punch. They 
may retreat. Lieut. Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway has built up defenses in South 
Korea. If he has to, he'll fall back on 
those. But there would be a counterof- 
fensive back to the 38th parallel. 

Do we cross the 38th parallel? No 
military man can think of a straight line 
drawn across mountains, valleys and 
rivers as a defense line. Best place for 
the military defense of South Korea is 
somewhere between the 38th parallel 
and the narrow neck of Korea. You might 
call that a defensive and offensive no 
man’s land. But, until there is a political 
settlement, a cease-fire, you can’t set the 
38th parallel or any other parallel as the 
front line. 

Sooner or later, of course, if both sides 
see that they cannot conquer the whole 
of Korea under these circumstances, you 
might have the war fronts settle down, 
more or less, to that region of the 38th 
parallel and north of it for about 50 to 
150 miles. 

Stalemate? Yes, that’s what you'd get. 
Not now, perhaps, but it’s in sight. ‘The 
Communists apparently want one more 
big try, one more offensive. 

Peace? No, that’s not in prospect just 
now. All sorts of people are trying for 
peace. The Swedish minister to Peiping 
has gone to the Chinese Foreign Min- 
istry six times in the last two months. 
But the Chinese won't talk peace with 
him or with anybody else right now. 

The Chinese Communist position is 
that they won't talk about peace or a 
cease-fire or anything else in Korea un- 
til they are given China’s seat in the, 


United Nations and are given Formosa 
or allowed to invade the island and take 
it if they can. The U.S. won't talk on 
such terms. 

No way ouf? Yes, of course there are 
many ways out if the Communists really 
want to talk peace. So far they don’t. But 
many channels are open. 

India has an ambassador in Peiping. 
He is under orders to keep trying for 
peace, too. Britain has an envoy in Peip- 
ing, but he is not accepted because, the 
Communists say, Britain does not sup- 
port their claim to China’s U.N. seat. 

Switzerland has a minister in Peiping, 
too, and the Chinese Communists have 
an envoy in Bern. Peiping may prefer 
that route for talking peace because 
Switzerland is not a member of the 
U.N. That channel is wide open. 

What's the U. S. position? On peace; 
a cease-fire, the U.S. is all in favor of any 
kind of settlement in Korea which will / 
unite the country under one government, 
chosen by Koreans in free elections, and 
will guarantee Korea against future ag- 
gression. But the U.S. is not willing to 
pay blackmail to the Chinese Commu- 
nists, to hand over Formosa or to give the 
Communists a seat on the U. N. Formosa 
and the U.N. seat might be discussed 
with China, but only after there is a set- 
tlement, or at least a cease-fire, in Korea. 

What fo expect? More war is just 
ahead. There will be bigger battles, prob- 
ably, a big effort by the Communists to 
grab all of Korea. War could spread, but 
it isn’t likely to become World War III, 
not at this stage. Later this year, maybe 
by midsummer, maybe in the autumn, 
there might be a real stalemate, maybe 
opportunities for the Chinese to “save 
face” and talk peace. 
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Is there a double standard for 
income tax payers? Gangsters 
seem to get by with tricks Joe 
Doakes wouldn’t dare try. 

The heat is being turned on 
tax collections. Aim is to see if 
crooks get the breaks, if polliti- 
cians get the favors, if tax dodg- 
ing means safety for some and 
jail for others. 

Here are examples of tax prac- 
tices coming under inquiry: 


®@ Into the office of the collector of in- 
ternal revenue in Chicago pour thou- 
sands upon thousands of income tax 
returns. Some are from ordinary citizens. 
Some are from politicians. Some are from 
persons engaged in underworld activi- 
ties: gamblers, gangsters, criminals. 

One racketeer’s return bore just a few 
figures. It listed an income in six figures. 
It gave no hint of the source of the in- 
come. It claimed no exemptions or de- 
ductions for business expenses. It gave 
the calculated amount of the tax, and a 
check for that amount was enclosed. 


How Racketeers Cheat on Taxes 
Tricks the Ordinary Citizen Can‘t Employ 


The agent who received the return 
noted the scarcity of information and 
passed it along to the deputy collector 
as one worth looking into. The deputy 
sent an agent to interview the person who 
had sent in the return. 

“We need some more information,” 
the agent told the man. “I want to ex- 
amine your records.” 

“I have no records,” the racketeer 
replied. 

“How about your bank account? Where 
do you bank?” 

“I have no bank. I deal in cash.” 

“Who is your lawyer?” 

The racketeer named a lawyer. But 
the agent learned no more from the law- 
yer than he had from the racketeer. 

Next the agent called on a few of the 
man’s enemies. He asked questions. From 
them he pieced together some informa- 
tion about the man’s income. The agent 
decided that the return seemed to be 
fairly well in line with the man’s income. 

The agent dropped the case and over- 
looked the failure to supply the in‘orma- 
tion demanded by the law. 


@ At the same time, the revenue col- 
lector got a return from Joe Doakes, an 
ordinary citizen. It showed his income at 
about $10,000. Most of the tax had been 





withheld from his salary. But 
was large enough to require 
out a complete return. 

It showed his charitable contributions 
the members of his family and their f. 
nancial status; the interest he had paid 


the amount 
him to fil 


on his debts, and to whom: the state of 
his small investments; what he had paid 
for books used in his work; his pro. 


fessional-club dues. 

Down the list of items, the eye of the 
agent fell upon the list of business de. 
ductions. A letter was written to the 
citizen ordering him to appear with his 
records at a given time. 

In a little cubbyhole, the agent and 
Joe Doakes went over the details of Joe’ 
business life. The agent fired intimate 
questions and Joe gave the answers. 
Over the thin partition, Joe could hea 
another citizen getting the same going 
over from another agent. 

Joe revised his return, paid a few 
more dollars, and that night went into a 
quick burn when he heard that the gang. 
ster had refused to give details about his 
income and had gone free. 


@ A few other things burned Joe, too, as 
he heard them: 

Ralph Capone, brother of the late 
gangster Al Capone, kept no books or 
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TAX CHIEF SCHOENEMAN 
It's a long way from the first scent of tax fraud to a trial and cpnviction .. . 
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cords. He ran a cigarette-vending com- 

y, a tavern and a mineral-water com- 
pany, and apparently had other interests. 
Yet he reported less than $5,000 of in- 
come. Now he is under tax indictment. 

Mickey Cohen reported an income for 
1949 of $14,845. But his tax lawyer said 
Cohen had been “borrowing” as much 
ss $50,000 a year for three years. The 
“‘rrowings” had not been reported as 
income, although at least one of the 
“enders” denied under oath that he had 
made “loans.” Cohen, was indicted. 


Information in tax returns may not be 
tuned over to law-enforcement agencies. 
It is this assurance, written into the law, 
that induces underworld figures to report 
their incomes. 

In a Southern State, a revenue agent 
came across this item on a tax return 
from a sheriff: “From graft, $7,500.” The 
agent thought the item should be looked 
into. He went out to talk with the 
sheriff. 

“What does this item mean?” he asked 
the sheriff. 

“Just what it says,” replied the sheriff. 
‘It was graft and it came from boot- 
leggers.”” 

The sheriff named the bootleggers. 
Then he beamed: 

“It will be more next year. I was only 
in office six months this year.” 

The tax agent had to keep the informa- 
tion to himself. 


*George J. Schoeneman, the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, defends his 
agency. He explains its work this way: 


The Bureau is in the business of trying 
to collect taxes, not of punishing crim- 
inals. It does try to get from criminals 
all the taxes they owe. It has had 844 of 
its 26,000 collection employes ferret- 
ing out tax frauds over the last four 
years, now is tightening up and stream- 
lining the work. 

In the five-year period, the Bureau has 
gotten 248 indictments and additional 
assessments of 129 million dollars from 
underworld characters. These grew out 
of 1,671 investigations. 

But it takes time and work to get the 
big criminals. It took 200 agents almost 
three years to get the evidence that sent 
Al Capone to jail. The Bureau has to de- 
cide whether it can collect more taxes by 
riding herd over legitimate taxpayers 
whose records are available than it can 
by digging into the underworld. 

Failure to give information on a tax re- 
turn is a misdemeanor, worth a year in 
jail or a $10,000 fine, or both. The Bureau 
figures that, if it cannot get enough evi- 
dence to convict on a tax-fraud felony, a 
jury would regard the misdemeanor as a 
trivial offense and refuse to convict. 


@ It is a long way from the first scent of 
fraud on a tax return to a trial and con- 
viction. 

The case passes through from 12 to 
14 steps. At any one of a half-dozen 
places along the line, questions of per- 
sonal judgment enter into the decision 
whether the case shall be dropped. Cases 
involving millions of dollars rest upon 
the decision of a $7,500-a-year agent. 
Men who have given large sums to cam- 














‘HE SUPPORTS THEM’ 


‘arlisle in the Des Moines Register & Tribune 








paign funds have cases before revenue 
collectors who are political appointees. 

At any place along the line, from the 
agent who studies the return first to the 
busy and harassed Justice Department 
lawyers, the case can drop out of sight 
and be wiped off the books by a decision 
not to prosecute. 

Even if the evidence looks good and 
the case goes into court, it may collapse. 
In Wheeling, W. Va., a race-track oper- 
ator was haled into court. He pleaded 
guilty to a charge of juggling his returns, 
expecting to pay a fine. When he got a 
jail sentence, he changed his plea to not 
guilty and fought the case. A jury ac- 
quitted him of the charges. The case still 
is being fought in tax courts. 


@ It was the revelations of the Kefauver 
Committee that helped to turn the heat 
on the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Members of the Committee charged that 
the Bureau was letting big criminals get 
away with murder in their tax returns. 

Mr. Schoeneman and others vigorously 
defended the Bureau. But the House 
Ways and Means Committee ordered a 
subcommittee, headed by Representative 
Cecil R. King, of California, a Democrat, 
to make a special study of tax collection. 

The subcommittee will see what gam- 
blers, racketeers and politicians have to 
do with tax collections. It will look into 
the success stories of some lawyers. It 
figures that no lawyer should expect to 
win every tax case. And it will direct its 
efforts toward putting Joe Doakes on the 
same level with everyone else in paying 
taxes. 





aa 
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THE LAW-ABIDING TAXPAYER 


... and it’s easier to find an honest man’s mistakes than to trap a gangster 
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A Tax on Meat: Why U.S. 
Isn‘t Going to Get One 


Is a steak a luxury? Some ex- 
perts think so, for tax purposes. 
They’re in favor of an excise tax 
on all cuts of meat. 

Idea is that grain fed to live- 
stock is extravagance. It’s more 
efficient to feed it direct to human 
beings. 

But “‘efficency diets’’—no meat 
—sound dull to most people. 
Congress isn’t likely to tax Amer- 
ica‘s most popular food. 


An idea of taxing you in the future 
on your privilege of eating meat is 
being kicked around in Congress. 

Such a meat tax, actually, is highly 
improbable. But it has been proposed 
quite seriously by the staff experts of 
Congress's Joint Economic Committee. 
That Committee is headed by Senator 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney (Dem.), of the 
beef-producing State of Wyoming. The 
experts, in a report, said this: 

“The groups getting $3,000 or more 
account for 64 per cent of the total sales 
volume of food. This means that taxes on 
certain luxury foods might not be amiss. 
From the sheer standpoint of production, 
meat .. . is in reality a luxury food .. . 
If fed, for example, on corn, livestock 
consumes food several times the calorific 
value returned in the form of meat... 
Thus, an excise tax on meat fits the re- 
quirements of a luxury tax, not only in 
reaching the main consumption where it 
occurs, but also in promoting greater 
utilization of scarce land and man-power 
resources.” 

In simple terms, the idea is that tax- 
ation could be used to force people to 
eat grains and vegetables instead of 
meat. As viewed by the experts, grass- 
fed livestock is all right. But grain-fed 
livestock is bad economics. So, instead of 
feeding grain to animals, feed it to human 
beings. 

What bothers the Committee’s staff 
experts is this: 

For every bushel, or 56 pounds, of 
corn that you feed a steer during its life- 
time, you get back only 4% pounds of 
beef when the animal is butchered. 

Or, to put it in terms of food value: It 
takes 9.4 pounds of corn, when fed to a 
beef steer, to produce the same number 
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of calories, in the form of meat, that a 
human being could get in one pound of 
corn pone. 

If you feed 5.4 pounds of corn to a 
dairy cow, you get the same number of 
calories, in the form of milk, that you 
could get in one pound of corn bread. 

It takes 17.8 pounds of corn, when 
converted into chicken meat, to produce 
the calories that you could get in one 
pound of corn meal. 

So the thinking is that American people 
have a roundabout, uneconomical way of 
feeding themselves. Russians, unless they 
are rich, eat almost no meat. Their main 
diet is efficient black bread. The British 
eat little meat, and they get along. The 
idea is that Americans could, too. 

But Americans like meat, poultry, eggs, 
milk, butter and cheese. In spite of 
everything, they eat more and more of 
these foods. The average American today 
eats only 60 per cent as much corn meal 
as he did before World War II. He eats 
75 per cent as many potatoes, 85 per 
cent as much bread. But he eats 17 per 
cent more beef, 30 per cent more pork, 
30 per cent more eggs, 45 per cent more 
chicken, 36 per cent more cheese. 

Diet experts, many of them, say the 
trend is good, because animal products 
are rich in proteins, vitamins and min- 
erals. Economic experts say it’s bad be- 
cause it’s inefficient. 

To the average American, it would be 





es 


a strange experience to sit down three 
times a day to meals containing only the 
“efficient” foods. Just to give you an idea 
of what it would be like: 

For breakfast, you'd have to sacri. 
fice eggs and bacon. You could have oat. 
meal without cream, or grits without but. 
ter. Black coffee would be all right. If 
you wanted to go the whole way toward 
efficiency, you'd have to make your dry 
toast out of black bread. Milling of wheat 
for today’s tastes is wasteful and ex. 
pensive. 

For lunch, soup would be in order- 
no creamed soup, of course—and the 
entree could be baked beans, cooked 
without pork. On the side, there might 
be peas or spinach, bread without butter 
and rice without gravy. For dessert, fruit 
or maybe a piece of fruit pie. 

For dinner, you could have fish, pro- 
vided you used no animal fat in cooking, 
Vegetables would be all right—say, to- 
matoes and corn. For dessert, fruit again, 
maybe an “efficient” pudding. No ice 
cream or custard. 

Such a diet might be monotonous at 
first, but it would be cheap. It would be 
tax free. And it would save man power 
and land. 

Still, there are those who question 
whether Americans will give up their 
“luxury” foods without a struggle. A lot 
of people might keep eating meat, tax or 
not. The tax, therefore, could be a bo- 
nanza for the Treasury. 

Most members of Congress, meat eat- 
ers themselves, don’t think much of the 
meat-tax plan. Senator O'Mahoney him- 
self called it “absurd from any angle.” 
He does not agree with his experts that 
meat is a “luxury food.” The experts may 
have trouble selling the idea. 





~Black Star 


‘INEFFICIENT’ EATING 
Should meat give way to corn meal? 
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Disease is no match for the 
wonder drugs. There’s a treat- 
ment in use or under test for al- 
most anything that ails you. 

Heart diseases, mumps, the 
flu, decayed teeth are just a few 
of the things being checked. New 
pain stoppers are at work. 

And the field has just been 
sratched. Other new drugs are 
on the way fo treat ailments 
fom a headache to tuberculosis. 


The age of miracles in drugs, an 
era of swiftly developing new cures 
for old and difficult diseases of man, 
is continuing to produce more won- 
ders. 

Cortisone, ACTH, other new hor- 
mones are being used with dramatic re- 
sults on more and more maladies, from 
burns and mental ailments to many of the 
disorders of old age. 

As a cure for rheumatic fever, for just 
one example, ACTH and cortisone are a 
doctor's dream. Almost overnight they 
are curing children whose cases would 
have been hopeless a few months ago. 

Until now, many children whose at- 
tacks of rheumatic fever came on sud- 
denly were near death within 12 to 24 
hours—their hearts ballooned out in an 
effort to pump blood through damaged 
valves. Just how the two hormones bring 
swift cures is not known. But the results 
are saving many children from early 
death, and preventing heart damage that 
would mean sudden death for thousands 
of others when they reach the age of 30 
or 40. 

Vaccines are being developed that 
some day may wipe out polio, influenza, 
mumps and other diseases, just as small- 
pox has been eliminated. A vaccine for 
mumps already is in production. 

Agents of the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, meanwhile, are ready to move into 
any flu-epidemic area and isolate the 
virus at work. They hope to produce 
specific vaccines that can prevent a major 
flu epidemic of the sort that killed half 

a million in the United States during 
World War I. 

A vaccine for polio, though, is still in 
the early development stage. Vaccines 
are on hand that seem effective on 
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HOW ‘MIRACLE’ DRUGS TURN OUT 


Cures for More and More Ills, Once ‘Hopeless’ 





-—Winthrop-Stearns Inc, 2 
A STEADY FLOW OF DRUGS 
. -. to change the picture of disease 


animals, but are not perfected against 
all strains of polio virus. And mass test- 
ing on children themselves probably will 
be required before results can be known. 

Antibiotics—wonder drugs from the 
soil—are changing the whole picture of 
disease, of death rates and of life ex- 
pectancy. They already are used to treat 
a third to a half of all patients who visit 
the doctor’s office. Yet the hunt for anti- 
biotics is just getting under way. 

Stubborn amoebic dysentery is being 
added to the long list of diseases that can 
be cured with antibiotics. Both terra- 
mycin and aureomycin clear up that para- 
site. Streptomycin, now the most valuable 
treatment for most types of tuberculosis, 
may be replaced—or at least aided—by 
still newer antibiotics. Mycomycin may 
prove effective there. 


Other, still newer, drugs are coming 
from the laboratories of universities and 
pharmaceutical companies—many of them 
financed in part by grants from the U.S. 
National Health Institute. 

Trypsin—which eats into dead tissue 
and dissolves it but stops at live tissue— 
is being used to clean wounds and to 
clear out infected lungs and other areas. 
It already has been tried by the Army in 
Korea. The Army, too, has used .with 
great success the new synthetic pain 
killers. Methadone, for one, can be taken 
by mouth and lasts longer than morphine. 
Its value in an atom-bomb attack is ob- 
vious. -And it can make this country 
independent of opium imports. 

Another pain killer soon is to be taken 
like aspirin at home. It may replace 
some of the 1 million pounds of aspirin 
now produced ‘each month. The new pill, 
which contains salicylamide instead of 
aspirin, is a stronger pain killer and 
apparently does not cause stomach upset 
as aspirin does for many. 

A new drug for malaria—one with a 
17-syllable name—is reported to be 1,000 
times as powerful as quinine in keeping 
down the symptoms of the disease that 
infect 300 million to 500 million persons 
in the world. 

Banthine is ending pain for 70 per 
cent of stomach-ulcer patients on whom 
it is tried. It relaxes muscles and nerves 
and allows the ulcer to heal naturally. 

Heart troubles and tooth decay, too, 
are being treated with new drugs. 

New and better drugs are just being 
introduced to prevent further blood clot- 
ting in coronary thrombosis, and to block 
the dangerous action of adrenal glands 
for people with high blood pressure. An- 
other chemical, sprayed on the chest, 
dramatically stops the terrible pain of 
angina pectoris. Still another smooths out 
the irregular heart rhythms that often 
cause death after heart attacks. And 
evidence is growing that new drugs 
eventually will be able to: prevent blood 
actions that end in fatal hardening of 
the arteries. 

Prevention of tooth decay in children 
by means of fluorine compounds has been’ 
given official approval of the Public 
Health Service. A 60 to 75 per cent re- 
duction in tooth decay is officially re- 
ported. Now, as dozens of communities 
rush to treat their water supplies, the 
agency reveals that a new and much 
cheaper fluorine compound than the one 
first tried will do the job just as well. 
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BRITISH SOCIALISTS NEAR END? 


People Grumble and Swing to Conservatives 


British Socialists have their 
hands full of trouble. Most voters 
want to turn them out, if the 
opinion polls are right. 

The Conservative Party, need- 
ling and heckling, is using every 
trick in the political book to keep 
Labor off balance. 

Labor Government, grasping 
a tissue-thin majority, hopes to 
hang on until autumn. But one 
bad slip can upset things. 


LONDON 

Housewives and workers, irritated 
by shortages and a rising cost of living 
in Britain, are talking more than ever 
about a change of Government. 

Straw votes taken in Britain recently 
suggest that the Labor Government and 
its Socialist plans for the future would 
be swept out of office if elections were 


held tomorrow. The last Gallup poll 
found that more than half of those ques- 
tioned said they would vote Conservative. 
That’s a record. 

Winston Churchill’s Conservatives see 
a chance to get back in office. In the 
House of Commons they have been wear- 
ing down the Labor Party leaders in long 
night sessions. In the market places and 
meeting halls of town and country the 
Conservatives are encouraging the pub- 
lic’s inclination to “blame it all on the 
Government.” Conservatives want elec- 
tions as soon as possible. 

Under the letter of the law, the So- 
cialists need not call an election until 
1955 as long as they have a majority in 
the House, however slim. Currently, they 
have only a majority of 6 votes out of 
625. In fact, however, the pressure of 
public opinion and the tactics of the op- 
position may force Labor Party leaders 
to call an election this autumn. 

Public grumbling worries the Labor 
Government, encourages its enemies. 

Take meat, for example. In normal 
times, Britons eat more beef than any 


How Britons Would Vote, 1946-51 


(Based on answers to Gallup Poll question: “If there 
were a general election tomorrow, how would you vote?”) 
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other people in Europe. But Britons now 
are allowed to buy only a quarter of a 
pound of beef and a quarter of a pound 
of bacon per person per week. 

Take coal. The past winter was not un. 
usually cold, but it was unusually wet, 
Coal fires were a necessity. In 1946, be- 
fore the coal industry was nationalized. 
Londoners could buy a ton of coal for 
$11. Now they must pay $15 for coal of 
a poorer quality. 

Cost-of-living squeeze hurts every- 
body. For most housewives, the job of 
trying to make the family income stretch 
to cover essentials is increasingly diff- 
cult. The trend of prices is up. The feel- 
ing is that better budgeting and better 
management by the Government could 
bring prices down. But the Government 
itself says things will have to get worse 
before they get better. 

Many housewives think the Govern- 
ment is a poor marketer for the nation. 
They laugh loud and long when stage 
comedians make jokes about the Govern- 
ment’s schemes to grow peanuts and pro- 
duce chickens and eggs in Africa. These 
schemes are admitted failures. Cost to the 
British taxpayer so far has been $22.40 
for each egg and for each pound of 
poultry produced for export in Africa. 

Political harrying of the Labor 
Government is Conservative _ strategy 
now. ’ 

“We will harry the life out of them in 
the House,” said a Conservative men- 
ber. “We will make them stay in the 
House day and night with debates, ques- 
tions and test votes until they get hysteri- 
cal and can’t stand it any more. Then, 
perhaps, they will call an election.” 

Squads of young Conservatives keep 
the House in session 17 and 18 hours out 
of 24. The pace is exhausting. Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee, 68, is under- 
going hospital treatment. II] health forced 
Ernest Bevin, 70, to give up his job as 
Foreign Minister. Recently, Labor’ 
Speaker of the House, Col. Clifton 
Brown, 71, fell ill. Mr. Churchill rose to 
express his regrets, but Labor Party mem- 
bers shouted at him: “You're to blame, 
you and your Conservative harriers!” 

Outcome of it all may be to force the 
Labor Party to risk an election this 
autumn. Despite the warning of increas- 
ing austerity, voters by that time may 
view the Labor Government with more 
favor. But Labor Party leaders admit 
that their Government is in deeper pe 
litical trouble today than ever before. 
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What It Takes Now to Live 
As Well as You Did in 1939 


(Married Couple With Two Children) 
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f you Buy as Before the War, 


You Need 2 to 8 Times the Income 


| yoU WANT to find out just how well 
off you and your family are, compared 
vith prewar, you can get the picture 
fom the chart above. 

The junior executive who supports a 
vile and two children on $11,000 is a 
god example. He and his family are no 
letter off today, after paying taxes and 
meting higher living costs, than the 
man who made $5,000 in 1939. If his 
income has jumped from $5,000 to any- 
thing less than $11,000, it’s been a down- 
vad jump. And a single man with that 
perience has fared even worse. 

Or, to put it another way, the $5,000 
man of 1939 needs at least $11,000 a 
year now to support his family in the 
tyle they enjoyed back in 1939. 

The comparison is based on officially 
ported prices of things that enter into 
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the cost of living. It may not be exact, 
but it gives a fair guide. 

How it works out for the successful 
small businessman also can be seen in 
the above table. At, say, $25,000, he 
probably thinks he has reached the higher 
income brackets. Yet he is little better 
off than the $10,000-a-year man of 12 
years ago. 

Taxes are tending definitely to move 
everybody toward the same level in 
power to buy the good things of life. 
And higher prices are helping to cut 
many incomes back to prewar size. 

Back in 1939, nearly every community 
of any size had one or two with $50,000 
incomes. They lived in style, had big 
automobiles and fine homes, and still 
were able to build estates to pass on to 
their children. Today, to do those things 
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on a comparable scale, a man needs 
$280,000 a year. 

The wage earner, too, may get a shock 
from the table. With, say, $5,000 a year, 
he is near the top of his heap. Yet that 
income will buy no more in the way of 
refrigerators, food and clothing than 
$2,400 would buy in 1939. 

Corporation executives, getting $75,- 
000 to $125,000 in bigger corporations, 
are highly apologetic about it. On the de- 
fensive before labor leaders, they have to 
explain how much is left after taxes, and 
how much it will buy. 

Yet the $75,000-a-year executive of 
today is the $24,000 man of 1939. And 
even the ceiling proposed by President 
Roosevelt not long after 1939 was to per- 
mit a man $25,000 after taxes. 

What has happened to the million-dol- 
lar executive, too, is something to note. 
In 1939, there were a few such men. 
But, to match his prewar standards, the 
executive of 1951 has to get close to 
4.6 million a year. 

And still the leveling process goes on. 
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Boosting mail rates won’t do 
all the Post Office hopes. The 
Government can lose more than 
it ga_ns, as mail users see it. 

Truman-backed rate increases 
wouid ruin many small busi- 
nesses, hit farm weeklies, other 
publications, cut the use of the 
mails. 

That's the wrong way, say 
mail users. Their point: More 
mail, not higher rates, is the way 
the Post Office can make money. 


There is turning out to be another 
side to the question of whether postal 
rates should be raised, as President 
Truman wants them to be. 

The Government side—that mail rate 
increases are needed to cut 275 mil- 
lion dollars off the Post Office deficit— 
was told by U. S. News & World Report 
in the issue of March 9, 1951. Now 
mail users are having their say. The 
points they make show that not all the 
argument is on the Government side. 

Penny posi cards are a case in 
point. The Government figures they 
are carried at a yearly loss of 72 
million dollars. It wants to raise the 
price to 2 cents, hoping to cut the 
loss by 47 million dollars. 

But abolishing penny post cards 
never has worked before. Card 
manufacturers say that, when the 2- 
cent rate was tried in 1917, the vol- 
ume dropped 70 per cent. The 2-cent 
price was put on private cards again 
briefly in 1925. The volume dropped 
so sharply that the Post Office found 
its revenues lower than before. 

Second-class mail, used by 
newspapers and magazines, loses 200 
million dollars a year, as the Govern- 
ment sees it. The Post Office pro- 
poses to double the rate over the 
next three years, hoping to get 40 
million dollars in new revenue a year. 

Mail users challenge these figures. 
Their point: Postal service has to go 
on, regardless of who uses it. If all 
the 25,000 publications now being 
mailed stopped relying on the mail 
service, the postal deficit would go 
on just the same, probably would be 
greater. 
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HIGHER MAIL RATES—WHO LOSES? 





Reduced Volume Could Cut Total Revenue 


One newspaper in Tennessee, for ex- 
ample, figures it pays the Post Office 
$2.47 per year per mail subscriber. 
Doubling the rate would boost the 
amount to $4.94. For “a figure close to 
this” the company could set up its own 
delivery system. If many publications do 
switch to some other delivery system, 
Post Office revenues will go down, not up. 

A nationally distributed magazine with 
a circulation exceeding 8 million now 
pays 2.1 million dollars a year postage. 
The rate increase would add 1.5 million 
dollars to the cost—more than the maga- 
zine’s net profit before taxes. It would 
have to pass its postage bill on to sub- 
scribers. The result might be such a loss 
in circulation that the Post Office would 
lose rather than gain. 

Farm publications, many of which de- 
pend entirely on mail delivery, customar- 
ily sign up their subscribers for three to 
five years. So these firms can’t pass on a 
postage increase. Under the proposed 
rate, the profit of one big farm publisher 
in Kansas would be wiped out entirely. 

The 114 leading U. S. magazines made 
a net profit after taxes of 4.3 per cent of 
gross income in 1950. Under the pro- 
posed postal rates, that margin would 
have been only 2.2 per cent. 





~—Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 
SECOND-CLASS MAIL 
... it boosts volume 





Small publications, nonprofit religious 
and educational periodicals would be 
real sufferers in a rate increase, the pub. 
lishers say. Many would go broke. 

Third-class mail, used for direct. 
mail advertising, is carried for | cent for 
each piece at special bulk rates. The 
Government wants to double the rate as 
a revenue builder. 

This service is used by many thov- 
sands of businessmen. A rate increase 
would force some of them out of busi- 
ness, cutting postal revenue. T)hird-class- 
mail users argue that their business 
actually stimulates the Government's big 
money-maker—first-class mail. 

First-class mail is regarded by the 
Post Office as a paying proposition, s0 it 
doesn’t intend to change the 3-cent rate, 
But mail users dispute this reasoning, 
They point out that, if all other mail 
stopped, letters would cost 5 or 6 cents 
apiece to handle. They suggest a 4-cent 
rate as a way of bringing in 150 million 
dollars a year. That has been the first- 
class rate in Canada for eight vears—and 
the Canadian Post Office has had a sur 
plus every year, although rates on other 
classes of mail are lower than in the U.S. 

Operating costs of the Post Of- 
fice are fairly well fixed. If all mail 
except first class dropped off tomor- 
row, post offices would have to re- 
main open. Deliveries stil] would 
have to be made to every crossroad 
in the country. Expenses would stay 
about the same, and revenues would 
nose-dive. 

The idea of boosting rates on so 
called “deficit” mail isn’t sound busi- 
ness reasoning anyway, the mail users 
argue. They cite telephone use as an 
example. The cost to the company of 
a nighttime long-distance call is 
much higher than in the daytime. 
But the rate, to users, is much lower. 

If night calls actually cost the cus- 
tomer twice as much as day calls, few 
such calls would be made. But the 
company has to keep operators on 
duty anyway. So it loses less mone) 
by lowering rates than it would by 
raising them. 

The same thing, say mail users, ap- 
plies to the Post Office. It has to pay 
overhead, whether it does any busi- 
ness or not. They are convinced that. 
with the proposed increases, postal 
business will fall off so sharply that 
the Department, in the end, will lose 
more money than it is losing now. 
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Pa Neanderthal never heard of animal agri- 
culture. But he would have been all for it. 
What with a lot of little Neanderthals to feed 
and clothe, Pa was always on the lookout for 
nice fresh meat and good tough skins. 


Life is a little more complicated now. But 
meat animals and their hides are just as im- 
portant to civilized man as they were to his 
primitive ancestors. Today he uses leather to 
run machinery, to ride on, to sit on, to walk 
on—even to keep his pants up. 


So it’s a good thing for all of us that ours 
is a country of meat eaters. In growing and 





‘Go get him, Fa... 
Baby needs 4 new pair of shoes" 
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processing around a hundred and fifty pounds 
of meat for every citizen each year, we also 
produce more hides for leather than any other 
country in the world. 


In monetary value, hides for leather are one 
of the most important by-products of the meat 
packing industry. Along with other by-products, 
such as raw materials for pharmaceuticals, they 
usually enable the meat packer to sell the meat 
from a steer for less than he pays the farmer 


for the animal on the hoof. 


MEAT INSTITUTE 


Members throughout the U. S. 


AMERICAN 


Headquarters, Chicago ® 














‘PREPARE FOR 10 YEARS OF TENSION’ 


AN INTERVIEW WITH GEORGE C. MARSHALL 


Secretary of Defense 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Is the “cold war” easing? Has 
the need for the U.S. build-up of armed forces 
lessened? 

Why has the public turned its attention to do- 
mestic issues while the war in Korea rages and 
Communist pressure in Europe still is intense? 
These are questions puzzling leaders in Washing- 
ton. 

To discuss these and other factors in the criti- 
cal international situation, U.S. News & World 
Report invited George Marshall, Secretary of De- 
fense, to its conference rooms for an interview. 








GEORGE C. MARSHALL, a soldier who became an 
elder statesman, was graduated from Virginia 
Military Institute, entered the Regular Army in 
1902. He saw service abroad in the Philippines, 
Europe during World War I, and China in the '20s. 

As Chief of Staff during World War II, he di- 
rected the organization and arming of America’s 
most powerful wartime force and attended the 
major war conferences. His influence in postwar 
policy came as special representative to China and 
as Secretary of State. In September of last year he 
became Secretary of Defense. 
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Q Mr. Secretary, what has caused the “letdown” 


in the public attitude toward the defense program? « 


A I should say that is one of the few cases where 
you can put your finger on the fellow who is respon- 
sible, and that’s General Ridgway, our field com- 
mander in Korea. His successes have dulled the pub- 
lic interest and urge as to the defense program. 

Q Do you think the public, Mr. Secretary, has at- 
tached too much importance to our military successes 
in Korea? 

A I wouldn’t say they had attached too much im- 
portance—they have just relaxed in their interest. 

Q Is there much danger now in such a “lJetdown’’? 

A The world situation is_just as serious if not more 
serious than it was last November. Every indication 
we have from abroad is of increasing build-up. It 
has been noticeable particularly in the satellite 
countries. The situation not only hasn’t changed in 
the matter of being less tense, it is really more tense 
than before. 

Q The world situation, as you see it, requires us to 
build up to whatever tensions exist, yet most people 
don’t know what these tensions are because we don’t 
get any expressions from the Government as to the 
degree of tension that does exist— 

A I would differ with you on that because I think 
that in the statements that were made in the Presi- 
dent’s national-emergency declaration practically all 
of that camg out, but the trouble is, we must say it 
once a week—I think that’s the problem. 

Q When you are essentially taking a long-range 
view of our defense requirements and are not being 
affected by the changes from day to day in Korea? 


A That’s it, exactly. 

YQ Do you consider then that what people have got 
to do is to bear in mind the over-all picture constantly 
instead of some little lessening of tension in Korea or 
perhaps some other part of the world? 

A Put it this way—the best we can hope for, as | 
see it, is a prolonged tension rather than an all-out 
war. What we hope and pray for at the present time is 
that, as between the two, it might be a prolonged ten- 
sion, rather than war, during which we can build 
up our strength and our resources, get organized 
in Western Europe, which General Eisenhower, Su- 
preme Commander in Europe, is trying to do— 
get straightened out, we hope, in the Far East 
—but that’s the best hope at present. If we should 
get a complete agreement with the Soviets, we would 
be perfect fools to relax our military strength until we 
had evidence of good faith. Unfortunately, the ten- 
dency already is to relax. That’s what we have to fight 
against. 

Q How long will it be before we have a big enough 
club behind the door so that we don’t have to worry 
too much about these tensions? 

A At the rate we are going now, by the time we get 
to the summer of 1952 we will be very strong. The 
problem then is how do we continue without impos- 
ing too great a financial burden on our economy and 
our people? How do we maintain our forces? That is 
why I argue that we must find a way that is within 
our financial capabilities. That’s the reason I think 
the fundamental concept of our man-power bill is of 
such great importance. 

Q Universal training is vitally important? 
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Can‘t Trust Russian Promises ... Letdown in Public 


Attitude on Defense ... Importance of Military Training 


A It’s vitally important. But the way we’ve gotten 
into this situation makes what we could have done 
very simply a couple of years ago not practical under 
conditions of today. Unless we get some basis, some 
system that has an enduring quality, we will be guilty, 
I think, of a tragic and possibly fatal error. 

As to matériel, what Deputy Secretary Lovett 
and I have been striving for—and I think we’ve 
been fairly successful—is facilities. Of course we 
must have certain matériel immediately and we’re 
getting that. But what we want to avoid is accum- 
ulating a tremendous number of planes, for instance, 
and having them deteriorate in open storage. We 
do want the capacity to produce planes at a very 
high rate of speed. The same way with other items 
—such as tanks. Tanks change all the time. We don’t 
want thousands of tanks in excess of immediate 
and reserve requirements, but we do want the capac- 
ity to turn them out very rapidly. 

Q Can you illustrate that concretely? 

A To give a rough example, with a particular type 
of plane, this year we will get 5,000, and next year we 
can get somewhere between 15,000 and 20,000—if we 
want them. And the next or third year we could get 
50,000. What we are after is resources, both in addi- 
tional assembly lines and additional plants, but par- 
ticularly additional assembly lines, and orders so 
placed that we don’t demand great quantities now, 
right off. We want to leave a requirement sufficient 
to keep the plants in operation through a consider- 

able period of time without submerging us in equip- 
ment and matériel. But yet we want facilities avail- 
able so that we can turn on a full blast in 24 hours. 
The problem, then, would be in raw materials. 

Orders are being placed at the rate of 4 or 5 billions 
a month, and that is a very rapid negotiation of con- 
tracts. We are trying to shorten the period between 
the time the contract is placed and the time the actual 
procurement under that contract is gotten under way. 
There are many requirements under law and many 
procedures. We are trying to boil those down some- 
what. 


The Basic Need: Trained Men 


The personnel part is an effort to put ourselves in 
the same position of rapid availability in personnel as 
we are in the matter of the production of matériel. 
Once we do that, we will be outstandingly the most 
powerful country in the world. But unless we can ap- 
proximate our personnel situation—I don’t mean in 
great standing forces, but in rapid availability in case 
of necessity—with respect to matériel, we will be 
weak without realizing the reason. What we need then 


is wisdom and vision in getting a program that will 
not break our backs financially and yet will maintain 
the proper military posture. 

Q How do we do that? 

A That is the fundamental conception of this man- 
power bill which is under fire at the present time. 

Q Mr. Secretary, you made a point about tensions. 
I was wondering whether this might not be a fair 
question to ask you: In this period of prolonged 
tension to which you have referred, could we as a 
nation accept some paper agreement that might be 
made and then relax our efforts? Do you think we 
should wait and see that the agreement is kept in 
Sood faith? 

A I think that is essential. We would be quite fool: 
ish if, in accepting a paper agreement, our efforts are 
immediately completely relaxed. The tendency to re- 
lax will be great without even a negotiatory basis of 
justification. ‘ 

Q In other words, this is an era of deeds and acts 
of good faith? 

A We must have confirmation of good faith. Once 
we have a basis of good faith, we have solved most of 
the world’s problems. 

Q So that the solution doesn’t lie in writing some- 
thing on a piece of paper? 

A That’s correct. When you get something on 
paper, you’ve made a beginning. Then you’ve got to 
see confirmation in actions which indicate good faith. 

Q We've learned that from experience, haven't we? 

A I think we have. 


Inconvenience Now or War Later 

“Q What the people have got to face then, as you 
see it, is a choice between a period of prolonged ten- 
sion with a great deal, perhaps, of inconvenience, and 
a war in which there will be real losses of life? Isn't 
that the alternative? 

~A Those are the alternatives that I see at the pres- 
ent time. 

~Q This period of tension may be costly to us, or 
may be inconvenient to us, but it is necessary to pre- 
vent the war itself? 

“A 1 would address my thinking to the immediate 
build-up to a position of readiness based on an endur- 
ing system. I hope we can maintain ourselves in a 
position of strength, and at a decreasing cost as we re- 
duce the size of the active forces as rapidly as we get 
trained men into the ranks of the Reserve units. 

Q When might universal training be applied? 

A Well, the training phase could not get under 
way, purely as such, much before the fall of 1952, but 


(Continued on page 26) 
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. « - ‘We are trying to avoid calling large numbers of Reservists: 


the procedure should be gotten under way immedi- 
ately. 

Q A lot of people say why have military training 
when you've already got a draft—you’re going to have 
a draft for three or four years—why then have mili- 
tary training? 

A We are going to have the training going on and, 
as men from the 18-19 age group become available, 
they will go into that training. But what we want is to 
work steadily into the real universal-military-training 
phase. Once we have that well developed, we can be- 
gin the reduction of the service phase to the point 
where we can depend on volunteers for the active 
forces and not need to depend on a Selective Service. 
At that point, we would be building up a reserve of 
trained men and putting them in the ranks of the 
National Guard and Reserve units not on active duty. 

Q And that might be in 1952? 

A That would be the earliest time I would estimate 

_ the fall of 1952. We can’t reduce the size of the ac- 
tive forces until we have gotten at least a few units of 
the National Guard that are not on active duty, in a 
state of real readiness so that they could quickly be 
made available for active-campaign service. 

Changes for Reserve Program 

Q Mr. Secretary, what is the outlook for Reservists 
and National Guardsmen who are still at home—are 
they going to be called in large numbers? 

A We are trying to avoid calling large numbers 
and we are trying very hard to get a basis for relic. - 
ing the Reservists who have already been called and 
who really are suffering hardship—men with fam- 
ilies, men who are losing their businesses, and men 
that never visualized a partial mobilization—and we 
are developing a bill in relation to the entire Reserve 
program. We already have the proposals of the Civil- 
ian Components Policy Board, and the staff is work- 
ing hard on the matter. The first congressional hear- 
ing will be after the passage of the man-power bill. It 
is a very difficult matter, and we have to be careful 
that no such radical action is taken as to completely 
emasculate the Reserve system in our national de- 
fense. One of the provisos of the House proposal in 
the man-power bill is that, at the end of twelve 
months’ service, veteran Reservists will be released. 

We do want to release veteran Reservists called in- 
voluntarily, just as fast as we can, but if the proviso 
of one year’s service went into effect we would be 
faced with a large-scale and sudden exodus beginning 
in June and most of them leaving the service by the 
first of September. There is not much point in send- 
ing National Guard divisions to Japan and have them 
dissolve over there two, three or four months after 
arrival. 

Q In getting up to this state of readiness, is it going 
to be necessary to go beyond the 3.4 million figure? 

A I don’t know. We hope not. That will depend on 


the world situation this summer, as we estimate it 
then. We hope to avoid that necessity. We wish to 
avoid calling in additional reserve troops—National 
Guard units. 

Q Is there any evidence that Russia is less deter. 
mined? 

A Not that I know of. 

Q You've been Secretary of Defense for about six 
months now, and have had a chance to get an over-all 
view of the Department—how do you think it is func. 
tioning? 

A Both Lovett and I were very greatly surprised 
when we took over to find the degree of co-ordination 
and co-operation that existed. After the trials and vj- 
cissitudes of the early days, we found the procedure 
entirely different from what we anticipated. I knew, 
of course, the progress that had been made. but | 
didn’t realize the degree of progress. It appeared to 
me that you might say the ship had found itself—the 
growing pains were about over. 

Q That's the integration being done inside the De- 
partment? 

A The operations of the Defense Department as a 
whole. 

Q Do you visualize your chief function as co-ordi- 
nating the three departments or setting up a special 
function? 

A I can’t answer that quite as you put the question. 
I am charged, under the law, with direction, control, 
and authority over the entire Department of Defense, 
which, as you know, includes the military departments 
of the Army, the Navy and the Air Force. There are 
some specific limitations of the exercise of this direc- 
tion, authority and control. For instance, there is a 
provision in the law against merging the departments. 
There is a provision that the combatant functions as- 
signed to the military department should not be 
transferred from one department to another, or abol- 
ished, or consolidated. There is a stipulation, by law, 
that in matters of supply. other than combat affairs, 
alterations in the way of proposed transfers, or re- 
assignments of functions, must be reported to the 
armed services committees of Congress. I think there 
are one or two other minor limitations, but those are 
the principal ones. 


New Status of Defense Department 

Q So you've got what you might call an integrated 
department now? 

A Yes, I suppose you would call it that. Each one 
of the three services is a military department, and is to 
be administered as such by its Secretary. They for- 
merly were executive departments, and now they are 
military departments. Under the original terms of the 
act of Congress, the present Defense Department was 
not an executive agency. It was an organization for 
general co-ordination. Now it is the executive agency, 
and the Army and Navy and Air are military depart- 
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_.» Chiefs of Staff, a sound source of military advice’ 


ments, and not executive agencies—that’s a great 
change that has been made. 

Q You have had experience with the Joint Chiefs 

of Staff, and now you have experience as civilian Sec- 
retaty-—how are you Satisfied with the setup? Would 
you recommend any changes to Congress? 
’ A No, as a matter of fact, on the whole I would say 
that I see no changes in the organization of the De- 
fense Department indicated now of sufficient impor- 
tance to get involved in legislative debate—and I 
think it is too soon, anyway. We ought to go along 
and find ourselves, as it were. So far as the Chiefs of 
Staff are concerned, the organization I think is quite 
satisfactory. The position of the Chiefs of Staff, how- 
ever, is not, I think, clearly enough established in the 
public or the legislative mind. I fear it is bad practice 
tohave them called before Congress as Chiefs of Staff. 
It’s all right for each one to go up there as representa- 
tive of his service, but not as a representative of the 
Joint Chiefs—the strategy-planning body. 


How Joint Chiefs Operate 

Q Isn’t the conception of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
as far as the public is concerned, rather inadequate, 
anyhow? Isn’t there a lack of definition in the public 
mind as to just what part the Joint Chiefs play in this 
whole thing? 

A That is so to a degree, but I think it has come out 
of all of the legislative battles in getting the organiza- 
tion built in the manner that it is now constructed. 
I think people will come along into a common ac- 
ceptance of the Chiefs of Staff as being a very sound 
source of military advice. 

In my own personal experience with the Chiefs of 
Staff we never made a public appearance of any kind 
that I recall. Of course, it was during wartime when 
we got out of the old joint-board status and into the 
Chiefs-of-Staff status organization. We not only never 
appeared publicly, but we never had a directive, 
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which is a rather interesting fact. All of our subordi- 
nates always wanted directives. I think they drafted 
about a half a dozen which we debated. Each time we 
thought it was the part of wisdom to leave well enough 
alone. So that’s the way we went through the war pe- 
riod, you might say with an “unwritten constitution.” 
Various practices grew up and were confirmed by re- 
peated action and formed the accepted procedure. 

Q But the Joint Chiefs had a great deal of authority 
in that period? Their decisions usually were unani- 
mous? 

A We didn’t vote on decisions. We avoided voting. 


Advice for the President 

Q Might it not be said that the Joint Chiefs, as you ° 
visualize it, is a body which gives military advice to 
the President primarily, and doesn’t act as an institu- 
tion separate from the Defense Department in its rela- 
tions with Congress? 

A That’s it. It makes recommendations to the Presi- 
dent, to the National Security Council and to the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Q And that’s its primary function? 

A That’s its primary function. As to the Chiefs of 
Staff organization today compared to what it was dur- 
ing the war years, in the first place, it is operating un- 
der quite different conditions. During those years 
there was a war on and that changed the complexion 
of practically everything. Now we are in a very diffi- 
cult period when there is no war—there is a fear of 
war, but even that fear, at least in the public mind, 
has relaxed in the last six weeks to an extent that has 
made it very difficult to get the action by Congress 
that we feel is now essential. 

Q Isn’t that always true? 

A I never expected it to develop with this rapidity. 

Q Is it more rapid than after the last war, when 
people just dropped everything? 

(Continued on page 28) 
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. « « ‘Best we can hope for is a long period of tension’ 


A Yes, but we are in the middle of a fight today. If 
you asked any of those fellows in Korea—if you said, 
“The war’s over,” they’d differ with you. 

Q So, even though the war is going on, there is an 
apathy here? 

A What we are thinking about is possibly a 10-year 
tension—but the tension has relaxed here in six 
weeks. I was certain it would relax by 1952. And in 
my recommendations to Congress, I built the whole 
conception on the basis of having to meet exactly that 
sort of public and legislative reaction. That is, for ex- 
ample, the fundamental concept of this man-power 
bill that is now before the Congress. I wanted some- 
thing enduring, something that would hold through 
the years, and that would be within our financial capa- 
bilities and also within the radius of our tolerance— 
let’s put it in that manner. 

That view was the subject of a great deal of criti- 
cism because I wasn’t thought to be viewing the 
picture in large-enough terms, as to personnel in par- 
ticular, and also as to matériel requirements. The 
amounts we asked for were believed to be insufficient, 
the numbers of men were believed to be insufficient. 
We were told the whole National Guard should be 
called in. What I was trying to avoid was calling out 
a mass of men that actually would interfere with the 
efficiency of our immediate build-up. Certain things 
we have to do very fast now. It’s almost a speed 
proposition. We must get these divisions together and 
train them as rapidly as possible to meet the immedi- 
ate requirements of the situation. 


Demands for Faster Build-up 

Q They were saying then, last November, that, in 
effect, you were not preparing fast enough? 

A They said we didn’t see the whole picture. I was 
specifically criticized on the ground that this was a 
very serious situation and that I should meet it head 
on and recognize its larger picture. Now, of course, 
we've received our vindication, but a little too soon 
for me. The best we can hope for in this present world 
of ours is a long period of tension. 

Q Rather than a war, you mean? 

A Yes. The only other alternative would be a full- 
fledged war. If impatience develops that quickly, 
what will it be in 1952 and 1953 and 1954 and 1955? If 
we should put large numbers of men in uniform, as 
was frequently proposed, what’s going to be the re- 
action? The man himself presents quite a problem, 
because you know how restless Americans would be 
standing around under conditions of that kind. To 
meet such problems is the fundamental conception of 
the man-power act now under debate. We must de- 
velop some system that will permit us to reduce the 
standing force without weakening our military posture. 

Q And that’s universal military training, you 
think? 

A It’s a combination of that and other things. We 


plan to put into the ranks of the National Guard ba. 
sically trained men—that is, those who have had g 
least four months’ military training. And the replace. 
ments for the veteran officer personnel that they have 
now should come out of a Reserve Officers Training 
Corps which has its foundation based on drawing its 
material from this same group of basically traineg 
men. 

To illustrate: The National Guard divisions which 
were called last September came in at about 45 per 
cent strength. Selective Service then had to provide 55 
per cent. Under the necessity of receiving the rein. 
forcements in small lots, it was November before they 
got their full strength. And it was the middle of March 
before they completed their basic training, and it wil] 
be June before they get their complete training. The 
world situation does not permit of such a lengthy pro- 
cedure as that. 


High Cost of Standing Army 

Q How do you meet that requirement? 

A One way is to have a large force on active duty, 
How long will that be tolerable—because it would 
cost a tremendous amount of money? I think when we 
figure everything in, by and large, it’s almost $10,000 
a soldier. No country in the world can stand such an 
expense. 

But if we can build up a posture of military 
strength without having a large number of men on 
active duty, then there is some possibility of weather- 
ing this long period of crisis we anticipate in a suff- 
ciently strong position to be the determining factor 
militarily in the world. 

Q And we can pay for that? 

A It must be in terms that we can pay for. So the 
fundamental conception of our plan isn’t just univer- 
sal military training. Primarily it is to vitalize our re- 
serve system. 

The National Guard as part of that reserve system 
have the equivalent of 34 divisions of ground troops. 
Now if those units can be gotten in a state of availabil- 
ity, with their 50 per cent strength, all having had 
basic fundamental training, and a system that would 
always have available to carry them to war or full 
strength with the remaining 50 per cent already 
trained, you can see what a tremendous difference in 
time of preparation that would make. And after we 
got out the first group—say six divisions—the others 
would have had time to catch up with the necessities 
of the situation in trained troops. So we would havea 
large ground force available, but one which had not 
been on the daily pay roll and yet would be quickly 
available. That is the fundamental purpose of this 
present proposed legislation. 

Q Wouldn’t you have to sell the country the idea 
that you need ground troops? Aren’t there a Sreat 
many people who feel that with the new gadgets you 
don’t need ground troops? 
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A Any thought that you can conduct a war with 






= ba- any special gadget and exclusive of ground armies is 

> had at in my mind utterly indefensible. We have had all sorts 

Bir. of proposals. If you go back to 1940 and 1941 you will 
y have 





find me being criticized then for supposedly raising a 
mass army. The claim was all troops should be mech- 
anized. And then, when we landed in Normandy, there 
was a clamor for infantry divisions. And the misfor- 
tune of the German defense in Normandy was that 
they got caught with their Panzer divisions in the 
first line, and the infantry divisions far back. It was a 
very costly mishap for them. War may, and probably 
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he rein. will, start in the air, or maybe on the sea, but it’s go- 

- they ing very soon to be in the mud. You can’t get and 

Fp hold air bases without ground action. Whatever you 
It Wi 





may win by air or naval action you must hold with 
ground troops. Take the present situation in Korea, 
where we are up against unlimited man power. There 
we have another great difficulty demanding ground 
troops—you can’t evade this. 

I was very much struck with the public reactions to 
the atomic bomb on its first appearance. I had been 
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e duty. thinking about its effect on warfare for about two 
would years and a half, and yet the decision on its effect 
then we BH seemed to be settled in the press in about 24 hours. 
$10,000 What we had to do in ground warfare in order to be in 
such an the position to use the bomb was completely over- 
if looked. There was a reaction in favor of a sort of 
nilitaty f push-button warfare. People overlooked the tremen- 
nea @ dous number of men that would be involved before 
eather- we could get the necessary fields from which to use 
a suffi the bomb. Take Saipan, for example—or Guam— 
factor those were gained in big, costly battles. And they 
were preceded by Tarawas and Kwajaleins—all nec- 
essary to acquire the fields from which we launched 
So the the bombs. There were many people involved in those 
Univer- operations. 
our fre Q So, broadly speaking, you need ground troops to 
support all the services, really? 
system A Yes. And then they have to carry out operations 
troops. these other services can’t possibly manage by air or 
1ilabil- sea. 
1g had Q Because in the end you have to defeat the enemy 
would on the ground, you have to bring him to his knees? 
or full A Yes. 
lready 
nee in Factors in ‘Balanced Forces’ 
ter we Q Going back to the basic concept of the Depart- 
others ment of Defense, the phrase has been used, “balanced 
>ssities forces.” Is there any other phrase that you can think 
have a of that expresses the need for three military services 
ad not today as essential to any operations in which we may 
uickly § become engaged? 
»f this A “Balanced forces” is a precise phrase, but has 
become somewhat of an irritant to Congress and 
e idea § others as it has been used. One must consider many 
great § factors. The greater rapidity with which a force 
fs you § can be organized is one factor. Costs are a factor, in 





‘You can’t get and hold air bases without ground action’ 


relation to a peacetime setup, or to a position of readi- 
ness, if we may term it that way. The rate of build-up 
is a very critical consideration when we come to peace- 
time appropriations. 

Q Isn’t perhaps the key word “joint’’—that is, 
“joint operations”? 

A “Balanced forces” is really the correct term. 
But it involves a great many considerations in rela- 
tion to the rapidity of the build-up, the costs, etc. 

In that connection, I might explain further my own 
view. The test of the Defense Department in its present 
organization is not that of today. However, the rapid 
progress that has been made since last June would not 
have been possible without the unification that had 
been achieved in the Department. I think all of us are 
in agreement in the Defense Department as to that.’ 
Since I have become Secretary of Defense, in the lat- 
ter part of September, the development of unity 
budgetwise has been very pronounced. For the first 
time, I think, the budgets have been developed on the 
basis of national necessity, rather than on imposed 
limitations. After we first got the estimates prepared 
on that basis, we proceeded to see how sound they 
were. ; 

It was quite a time, of course, before the representa- 
tives of the three services could reach a satisfactory 
agreement as to what actually were the requirements 
in the light of the world situation. And rather than 
impose on them a monetary limitation, we decided to 
go ahead and work this out initially on the basis of 
what we thought were the national requirements. 

Q You mean they didn’t start with a lump sum? 

A No lump sum was indicated. 

Q Wasn’t that a change from the previous ap- 
proach? 

A This was the first time, I think, that had been 
done. 


Unification Aids Budget 

Q And when you removed the lump sum and let 
each service decide what it had to do to meet the na- 
tional necessity, then you took a lump sum later, 
didn’t you? 

A It was converted into a lump sum afterwards. 
There had to be a general estimate. We then ex- 
amined into the basis of these various estimates, and 
decided just how far we thought that we could go 
along with the general over-all proposal for our de- 
fensive build-up. I don’t think it would have been 
possible to manage these matters as I have indicated 
and to do as we are doing right now in getting up the 
1952 budget, except on the basis of present unification. 
And also I know it would have been very difficult to 
manage if I hadn’t had somebody as able and under- 
standing, as astute in harmonizing procedure as 
Lovett, who thoroughly understands this business 
from a long experience both in and out of the Gov- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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« «- ‘The greater our world position, the greater responsibility’ 


ernment and keeps not only good will but a business- 
like efficiency in the direction of matters. 

But the real test of the Defense Department and its 
organization, in my opinion, is not under present con- 
ditions. Confronted by a very dangerous situation, you 
always find solutions. We found it in the last war 
without even a written directive for the Chiefs of 
Staff. There were overlappings, and situations that we 
didn’t like. But we were able, on a wartime basis, to 
get things done. The real test of the matter is what the 
Defense Department is able to do to maintain a rea- 
sonable military posture for this country in times of 
profound peace, which is what we are all searching 
and praying for. Each time we’ve had a period of pro- 
found peace, the whole military force has been 
emasculated, and we sank into such a position of 
weakness and impotence that we got into the very 
trouble we wished to avoid. 

The greater our position in the world—we seem to 
have gotten into a situation where we can’t evade the 
responsibility that comes to us in an economic and 
military sense—the greater will be our responsibility 
for the maintenance of peace. 

Q Recently after the Korean war began, there was 
an announcement in the papers that a committee or 
board had been created of the three civilian secretaries. 
Is that board still functioning? 

A Yes, that meets each Thursday morning with Mr. 
Lovett—the three civilian secretaries and the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, who is chairman. 

There is the Armed Forces Policy Council, which 
consists of the Secretary of Defense, who has the 
power of decision, the Deputy Secretary, and each 
of the secretaries of the three services, with General 
Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
the three Chiefs of Staff. They meet once a week and 
go over all general considerations. We met this morn- 
ing, for example. 

Q How is that related to the National Security 
Council? 

A There is no formal relationship, but we may dis- 
cuss issues that are to come up in the National Securi- 
ty Council. 

Q Do you make recommendations to the National 
Security Council? 

A Not necessarily recommendations—as a rule, 
those come from the Chiefs of Staff, but they may 
come both ways. 


Civilian Role in Defense 

Q There has been a lot of talk as to whether we are 
being dominated by military or by civilians—I won- 
der whether you could give us the answer to that? 

A The Defense Department (exclusive of the three 
military departments) is quite large—it includes up- 
wards of 2,700 people. And the large majority are 
civilians. The Deputy Secretary, the under secretaries, 
assistant secretaries, chairmen of the various boards— 


the Research and Development Board, the Munitions 
Board, the Personnel Policy Board, and the Civilian 
Components Policy Board—are civilians. The last. 
named board is headed not only by a civilian, but by 
a man who has had no military experience—he’s g 
railroad man. He is leaving shortly, and his successor 
is a man very carefully chosen who has also had no 
military experience. The board includes Reserve off- 
cers, National Guard officers—it has seemed best that 
it be presided over by a civilian who has no align. 
ment with any one of the various services. 

Q I think the point sometimes relates more par. 
ticularly as to whether the Defense Department or 
foreign policy defines the obligations which the mili- 
tary must carry out— 

A Foreign-policy proposals come from the State 
Department. The reaction of the Defense Department 
comes mainly from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but also, 
of course, from the Secretary of Defense, and the three 
service secretaries. 


Carrying Out Foreign Policy 

Q You don’t actually initiate foreign policy any- 
where in the Defense Department? 

A No. We execute it so far as it involves matters of 
a military nature, and we bring our influence to bear 
when the foreign policy proposed has military im- 
plications. 

Q And your influence is as to whether you can exe- 
cute the policy satisfactorily? 

A Whether it is a practical proposition. For ex- 
ample, yesterday afternoon, the Secretary of State 
and one under secretary met with Lovett and my- 
self and the Chiefs of Staff in the latter’s board room 
from 3 o’clock until almost 6. Here was the State De- 
partment with its proposal, with an outline of the 
situation and the United Nations considerations, ask- 
ing what was the military reaction. 

Q Could you deliver such a reaction? 

A Not only could we deliver—but did it put us in 
a dangerous situation—were we overreaching—or did 
the proposal weaken our position—all of those ques- 
tions would enter the discussion. When finally we 
come to an agreed proposal, that usually goes to the 
National Security Council for final decision. 

Q And that is the President and yourself and other 
Cabinet members? ; 

A That is the President, the Vice President, the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
chairman of the National Security Resources Board. 

Q Of course you two would dominate that, wouldn't 
you—if the Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
Defense have already agreed— 

A Ina sense that might be the case, but as a rule it 
is carried out in this fashion: An issue comes up—say, 
they want an agreed estimate on a certain situation 
or with regard to a certain area. The State Depart- 
ment would ordinarily prepare the draft, and then it 
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_,» For the first time, we have leeway in trained men‘ 


is sent over and the Chiefs of Staff take a look at it, 
the three service secretaries take ayshot at it, and it is 
also being looked over by NSRB and the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Out of that come the various reactions 
_reactions of the three service secretaries, the reac- 
tions of the Chiefs of Staff, and my forwarding a re- 
action to their proposals. That goes over to the State 
Department and they may agree to most of proposed 
changes, so that by the time it gets to the formal Se- 
curity Council meeting there has been a general agree- 
ment on the modifications of the original paper. But 
before that is done—I omitted one procedure—we 
have a senior staff of the National Security Council. 
They sit down together—including a representative 
of the Defense Department and a representative of the 
State Department—they sit down together and work 
through the suggestions to develop what unanimity 
there seems to be. Finally here is the original pro- 
posal, here are. the proposed amendments of the 
Chiefs of Staff, the amendments of the secretaries, 
and here are the revisions by the senior-staff group 
~—and the issue gets whipped into shape. The Security 
Council then formally decides what the decision shall 
be in these various matters. 

Q And the President makes the final decision? 

A Yes. 

Q I'd like to develop that point a little bit further. 
All that the Defense Department does on these mat- 
tes of policy is evaluate the military consequences 
of the policy. It doesn’t create the policy, does it? 

A No, it does not. 

Q It doesn’t initiate any action from the standpoint 
of foreign policy or relations with other nations? 

A It does not initiate action unless the particular 
situation has gotten into a serious state where we feel 
something has to be done. 

Q I was speaking of policy action— 

A I’m speaking of that, too. In other words, we may 
become impatient because there hasn’t been a change 
of policy and the situation has tended to grow more 
dangerous or difficult in a military way. 

Q That is a military consideration, primarily? 

A Yes, it is, exactly that. 


Military Readiness: Improving 

Q Could you give us an evaluation of the Army, 
Navy and the Air Force as you see them in their state 
of readiness, or the progress each of these three serv- 
ices has made? 

A Let me first say this: We started in June from a 
state of bankruptcy as to available trained reserves. 
Whatever reserve organizations we had were only 40 
or 50 per cent of strength, and that strength only 
partially trained. We had no resources, no established 
system for the creation of trained man power. I might 
say that I told the staff that when they had produced 
the first surplus trained man I’m going to hold a 
ceremony here in Washington to celebrate that event. 


They would be seeing something that had never been 
seen before in time of peace in the history of our Gov- 
ernment. 

With that beginning from zero, with 30,000 South 
Koreans in the ranks of four American divisions out 
there—that means about 36 per cent of the enlisted 
strength was South Koreans—we were in a serious 
dilemma. And we haven’t worked out of it yet. This 
month, I think, is the first time we will begin to see 
a little light. 


Better Off in May 


Q How would you describe the present situation? 

A We are getting to the point now where for the 
first time we have a little leeway in trained men. In 
May we will be much better off. As we work out of 
our troubles or deficiencies, we are steadily getting 
into a stronger position. We now have just exactly 
doubled the strength of the military forces since June, 
about 2.9 million. To get a basis of comparison, that is 
more men than we obtained from the time we started 
mobilization in August, 1940, up to three months after 
Pearl Harbor, or March, 1942. 

Q That’s for the three services? .« 

A That’s for the three services—2.9 million. By the 
30th of June we ought to be up to the figure we were 
after, about 3.4 million. The fact that we were able 
to double our numbers in this short time, and I think 
in an orderly manner, is encouraging. 

What we are now trying to do is overcome this com- 
plete deficiency of trained men that we’ve had. And 
it hasn’t been a problem of getting additional divi- 
sional units so much as getting trained men to put 
into units. We are now getting on a basis of what might 
be called a position in readiness, both in personnel 
and in matériel from which we can go forward very 
rapidly to whatever degree is required by the sudden 
development of the situation. 

We are getting on a very solid basis as to the future, 
and without overextending ourselves. What we’ve got 
to watch, very carefully, I think, is that we don’t do as 
some propose—build up a tremendous organization 
and then have it fall flat when public interest slacks, 
and congressional support, as a consequence, might 
fail us. 

Q What would you say of the state of readiness of 
the Air Force? 

A It has made very rapid progress and it has gone 
ahead just as rapidly as it can possibly absorb the 
men. It has constantly increased. And the Navy has 
been taking ships out of moth balls and manning them 
in a very effective manner. 

Q Are they getting the personnel, 
forces? 

A Yes, they are getting the personnel. 

Q Then we are a much stronger country now than 
we were six months ago? 

A Yes. 
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The puzzle of 
the Perfect Paint After its discovery, the puzzle was how to produce in quantity 


The Wonder Paint that all America knows today as the most beautiful, easiest-to-use, 


most washable wall paint in history. With its synthetic rubber emulsion base, 












Glidden Spred Satin called for wholly new raw materials and constant, 

rigid quality-controls. The Paint Division found the answer in the co-operation 
of the Soya Products and Chemical and Pigment Divisions, 

Working as a team, Glidden scientists, with their specialized experience, 
have given paint buyers everywhere a revolutionary new paint 

that is “almost beyond belief.” Spred Satin—the perfect paint—is the 


perfect example of Glidden diversified, planned research, 





DECORATOR COLOR 
3430 COLONIAL BLUE 


The GLIDDEN compan! 







In laboratories, from coast to coast, Glidden PLANNED RESEARCH ts helping 
industry to reduce costs and increase manufacturing efficiency with present products— 
and to discover new ones. DECENTRALIZED—for close contact with customers 

—yet INTERLOCKED for interchange of ideas and testing—Glidden Planned 

Research is available to you in any of the following fields. Your inquiry is invited. 


The Glidden Company, Cleveland 14, Ohio. In Canada, The Glidden Company, Limited, Toronto. 


Principal Glidden Products: DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS: Durkee’s Famous Dressing, Margarine, Mayonnaise, 
Salad Dressing, Shortening, Salad and Cooking Oils, Shred Coconut, Spices and Extracts, Worcestershire 
Sauce; Puff Pastry Margarines and Shortenings for the Bakery Trade; Special Ingredients for Confectioners 
PAINTS: Spred Satin; Spred-Flat; Spred-Luster; Japalac* and Ripolin* Enamels; Speed-Wall*; Pli-Namel; 

Spray-Day-Lite; Endurance* and Endurance* Imperial House Paints; Gliddenspar Varnish; Nubelite; Industrial 
Finishes; Graphic Arts and Sign Finishes; Glidair Aviation Finishes © SOYBEAN PRODUCTS: Alpha* Protein; 
CAnother new Glidden Achievement _ Prosein*; Fine Chemicals; Cortical and Sex Hormones; Lecithin; Soya Flour and Grits; Albusoy*; Soybean Meal 
and Flakes; Edible Emulsifiers * FEEDS: Poultry and Live Stock Feeds and Concentrates * VEGETABLE OILS: 

through Planned Research Soybean, Coconut, Cottonseed, Peanut, Corn, Palm and Linseed Oils * CHEMICALS AND PIGMENTS: 

Zopaque* Titanium Dioxide; Sunolith* Lithopone; Cadmolith* Cadmium Colors; Litharge; Red Lead; Euston* 

White Lead; Cuprous Oxide; Zinc Sulphate Crystals * METALS AND MINERALS: Cubond* Brazing 
Compounds; Powdered Iron, Copper, Lead and Tin; Glidden Type Metal; Babbitt; Solders; Barytes; 

Ilmenite * NAVAL STORES: Pine Tars and Rosin; Turpentine; Solvents; Rubber Compounding Agents; 

© 1951, The Glidden Company # Trademark Registered Resins; Resinates; Terpene Chemicals; Rosin Oils; Guia-a-phene; Glidcol Anti-Skinning Agents. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


BUDAPEST....BELGRADE....PRAGUE....PARIS.... 





>> Inside Stalin's European empire a whirlwind drive against peasants appears 
to have top priority. You haven't heard much about it but it's worth keeping an 
eye on. It's probably the biggest single cause of discontent behind the Iron 
Curtain, may be Stalin's Achilles' heel. Millions of peasants throughout East- 
ern Europe and Russia are affected. Idea is to take the peasants' land away from 
them, force them into big factory farms that can be run from Moscow. Result, if 
drive succeeds, is to be a huge increase in Stalin's power but more work for his; 
secret police, probably less food. In the end it may be a very costly mistake. - 





>> As for progress in Stalin's campaign..... 

Bulgaria is furthest along, but currently under heaviest pressure. Goal is 
to collectivize 70 per cent of all privately owned farm land by end of 1952. 

1950 speed-up was pretty effective--from 1l per cent of Bulgaria's arable 
land collectivized at start of year, to 44 per cent collectivized by the end. 

Now, according to refugees reaching Belgrade, the heat is really on. Those 
peasants who resist are jailed, their property taken anyway. So cattle are be- 
ing killed to keep them out of Government hands, a good many peasants are going 
hungry, and Communist campaigners who lag are being purged wholesale. 





>> Pace is slower in some of the other satellites. 

Polish peasants report 2,500 collective farms today as against 250 a year 
ago, but total area involved is small. Stalin is going slow in Poland. 

In Czechoslovakia, some 2.5 million acres, 14 per cent of the land, are now 
in collectives. But, in Rumania, total is only 2 per cent of the farming area. 

And, in Hungary, peasants' resistance has compelled the Communists to call 
off the whole collective drive for the time being, until after harvest. When 
Communist leaders discovered that 10 or 15 visits to stubborn peasants failed to 
persuade them, and even threats of force failed, a temporary retreat was in 
order. This means 90 per cent of Hungary's land is still privately owned. 








>> In the Soviet Union itself, Stalin's campaign is in the final stages. 

Drive inside Russia is not to force peasants into collectives. That job was 
done years ago, took care of 85 per cent of Russia's farm land. Current drive 
is to reduce number of collectives, make one big one out of several small ones. 

To date, total number of collective farms stands at 123,000. This is less 
than half the total of 252,000 of a year ago. But the new collectives are all 
bigger--each at least 1,000 acres, with more peasants in each and under more 
direct control from Moscow by Communist Party managers. That's Stalin's idea. 

Past weakness, from Stalin's point of view, was fact that Moscow couldn't 

(over) 
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efficiently manage 252,000 small collectives. There weren't enough trained wall 
or enough Communists Stalin could rely on to keep peasants hewing to the line, 

Peasants, remote from Moscow, edged back toward private=-property ideas. 

From now on, Politburo figures it can exercise really complete control of 

20 million peasant families herded into 125,000 factory farms. Reliable party 

men will manage each collective. Peasants will be hired hands, not independent 
farmers. Even garden plots, permitted peasants in the past, may not be allowed 
in the future. It's the logical end of a drive that Stalin began more than 20 

years ago. It finishes private ownership of land--if Stalin can make it stick, 








>> Stalin's system, as East European peasants are discovering, is simple. 
First step is to take land from big farmers, give it to landless peasants, 
Second step is to liquidate medium-sized farmers--"kulaks"--and give their 
land to the landless. Then, with a country full of small farmers, third Step is 
to force them all into "voluntary" collectives, run from Moscow. Final step is 
to take any remaining small plots away from these collectivized farmers, con- 
verting the collectives into factory farms and the peasants into hired hands with 
:no freedom of action, no land to call their own--which is where they started. 





>> But two serious flaws show up in Stalin's system, and may grow worse. 

European peasants still cling to hope of owning their own farms, even in 
Soviet Russia. In spite of years of work, Stalin hasn't rooted out this idea. 

Food output goes down, rather than up, as a result of collectivization. 

In Russia, after some 20 years of collectivized farms, run by Communist 
bureaucrats, Russian farms are producing less food than they did before the war. 
Acreage is below the prewar level. Grain production is below prewar. Livestock 
numbers are below prewar. Total farm output, according to analyses by experts 
in both Europe and the U.S., is only about 85 per cent of prewar. Output per 
worker=--the measure of efficiency--is likewise less than it used to be. 

This explains why Communist Yugoslavia, after collectivizing a fourth of her 
farming area, has turned against it, now that Stalin no longer runs the country. 
Marshal Tito sees more production in Western methods of management. 

For Stalin, peasants' land hunger and Communists' need for food are likely 
to be his worst headaches. Police can kill peasants but can't grow much food. 




















>> In case you are wondering why the Big Four diplomats have had to spend so 
many weeks in a huddle in Paris, and why they met in the first place..... 
Assignment, six weeks ago, looked simple. Foreign Ministers' deputies from 
Washington, Moscow, London, Paris were merely to meet and agree on topics that 
the Big Four Foreign Ministers could discuss at their meeting later on. Most 
people assumed a couple of sessions could finish this job, with time to spare. 
But Russia began with a different idea, and has been stubborn about it. 
Soviet idea, from the start, has been twofold: first, keep Western Germany 
from building an army to help defend Western Europe; second, leave Russia free 
to continue building up her armed strength in Russia, East Germany, East Europe. 
This is why Russia has wanted Foreign Ministers, when they meet, to talk 
first about demilitarization of Germany. This would permit Moscow to concentrate 
world attention on U.S. plans to arm Germans, picture U.S. as a warmonger, stir 
up neutralist feeling in Germany and France, and maybe keep world from noting 
Soviet arms build-up. And West German arming might then be killed for good. 
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ALL-TIME GREAT... 
ALL-NEW “ROCKET” 
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Oldsmobile Super ‘'88"’ De Luxe 4-Door Sedan. Oldsmobile also offers new Series 

RAL MOTORS VALUE 
98” and “88” models for 1951. Equipment, accessories, and trim illustrated are & CER BO . 
subject to change without notice. *Oldsmobile Hydra-Matic—optional at extra cost. 


Brand new gas-saving “Rocket” Engine —leader in high compression! Brilliant new Body by Fisher— bigger — wider — smarter! 
Luxurious new styling inside and out! More room—more view— more comfort, too! Completely new chassis—a smoother “Rocket 


Ride”! Improved Oldsmobile Hydra-Matic Drive *! See the triumphant, all-new Super “88” at your Oldsmobile dealer’s now! 





WANTED: 


men who look at their products and ask ‘WH y - J 


Like this auto manufacturer. Alumi- 
num permanent mold clutch housings 
had been saving him 10% over cast 
iron. “Could we save still more,” he 
asked, “if you supplied us die castings?” 

“It’s possible,” we agreed. But... 
the clutch housing also acts as the 
engine mounting. Supporting half the 
engine’s weight, it is highly stressed, 
must absorb vibration. Could a die cast- 
ing economically be made that strong? 

An Alcoa Development Program 
was started. We worked with the auto 
maker to draw up designs. From the 
die casting alloys developed and tested 
by Alcoa’s Research Laboratories, we 
selected our strongest die casting alloy. 
We poured sand castings from it; then 
machined them to the dimensions of 
the die casting design. 

Shear static loads and _ bending 
stresses were measured on Alcoa’s big 


there are no limitations on MAGMCLUNG 


Baldwin-Southwark machine. Brittle 
lacquer and strain gauges showed us 
stress concentrations. Sample castings 
were assembled on an engine and trans- 
mission in Alcoa’s Motor Laboratories; 
then run with unbalanced weights on 
the shaft to measure dynamic stresses. 

With these test results, the auto 
maker worked with us to modify de- 
signs. Die casting dies were built. 
While we repeated the lab tests, the 
manufacturer made actual road tests. 
The first stressed automotive die cast- 
ing is a success. 25% stronger in shear, 
10% stronger in bending, 100% better 
in fatigue life than the permanent mold 
casting. It weighs only 14 as much as 
the original cast iron housing. 

The fact that it is also 15% lower in 
cost demonstrates that, from an eco- 
nomic as well as a performance stand- 
point, it pays to ask “Why?” 


IN MANY FIELDS 


Aircraft 
Architectural Specialties 


Automotive 
Passenger Cars 
Trucks and Trailers 
Buses 
Parts and Accessories 


Bearings 
Building Industry 
Business Machines 
Chemical Equipment 
Communications 
Corrosion Studies 
Diesel Engines 
Electrical Conductors 
Electrical Equipment 
Farm Machinery 
Food Equipment 
Handling, Packaging 
and Shipping 
Hardware 
Heat Exchangers 
Home Appliances 
Instrumentation 
Insulation 
Marine Industry 
Mining Equipment 
Paper Machinery 
Petroleum 
Pressure Vessels 
Printing Machinery 
Railroad Equipment 
Structural Engineering 
Textile Machinery 


Among these specialists at the 
Development Division are men 
already familiar with the prob- 
lems of your industry. They are 
your liaison with the Alcoa 
research, test and fabricating 
facilities that can be put 
to work on your problem. 
Through them the sum total 
of Alcoa’s knowledge will be 
brought to bear. Knowledge 
of practical problems of fabr- 
cation and costs, gained i 
thousands of other projects, 
will flow toward yours. 


DEVELOPMENT 
DIVISION 
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FACILITIES FOR BROAD Research 


In the past 33 years, the Aluminum Research Laboratories have 
developed over 30 new aluminum alloys. Research facilities range 
from corrosion test stations in world-wide locations to this elec- 
tron microscope, capable of magnification up to 100,000 diameters. 





ADVANCED /64 EQUIPMENT 


Years of normal operating conditions can be 
crammed into hours or days. Shocks and stresses 
that far exceed conditions your product will 
ever meet are easily duplicated. Typical of Alcoa 
facilities is this testing machine, 60 feet high, 
capable of exerting a force of 3,000,000 pounds. 


Fiocets Development Shops tor POT and MODEL WORK 


After thorough research and testing, the actual fabrication of your project in alumi- 
num may pose further problems. Here Alcoa makes available all the techniques 
of welding, forming, machining, casting, heat treating and finishing to create a 
practical pilot model, then suggests low cost, efficient methods for its fabrication. 


For more details on the personnel, research and testing, and 
shop facilities available at Alcoa, write for your copy of 
the folder, “*Road Map to a Better Product”. It is your first 
step toward putting 63 years of aluminum knowledge to 
work on a long-term project that may effect a major change 
in your company’s competitive position. Address ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2188D Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 











Construction... and The National City Bank of New York 


In 1950, this country’s builders measured, sawed, 
and hammered enough lumber to build a boardwalk 
twenty feet wide from New York City all the way 
to the moon! They laid some 51% billion bricks, 
mixed over 200 million barrels of cement, and 
drove untold tons of nails. 

All this material, and much more, went into the 
greatest single year of building in the nation’s his- 
tory. A record number of homes started in 1950, 
almost 1,400,000, went a long way toward providing 
adequate housing for our growing population. The 
total value of all the homes, public buildings, fac- 
tories, power plants, farm buildings, roads, dams 
and other construction in 1950 reached nearly 
28 billion dollars. 


These figures put construction firmly in third 


place among the nation’s industries, after food and 
machinery. This building is done by 210,000 build- 
ers and contractors and the more than two million 
people they employ. Many of them, as well as the 
companies from which they buy materials, use the 
services of The National City Bank of New York. 
The Bank has 67 Branches in Greater New York; 
53 Branches overseas; and correspondent banks in 
every state and every commercially important city 
of the world. Its officers and staff are experienced 
in both domestic and foreign trade financing. It 
serves nation-wide and world-wide industry. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


First in World Wide Banking 
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Shake-Up in Agriculture Office 
Reflects Mr. Brannan‘s Troubles 


'> Charles F. Brannan, the amiable, 
) balding lawyer who is Secretary of Agri- 
| culture, is running into trouble. His con- 
‘troversial Brannan plan to underwrite 
/farm income is stalled on dead center. 
“That is an old problem. Now new, un- 
"expected troubles pile on top of the old 
' ones—troubles of scarcities and high farm 
) prices rather than of surpluses and low 
prices. 

Critics grumble that Secretary Bran- 
nans Department is alarmingly com- 
placent, that it isn’t pushing hard enough 
for more farm production in the present 

’ official state of national emergency. There 

is a fear, based on an official survey, 
' that American farmers in 1951 will not 
plant enough feed grains. Skimpy plant- 
ing this year could lead next year to a 
shortage of feed for animals, then to a 
shortage of meat and to even higher 
meat prices. 

Powerful farm organizations complain 
that the Agriculture Department takes 
something of a “ho, hum” attitude instead 
of really battling for extra fertilizer, ma- 
chinery and man power that farmers need 
to increase production. 

Even within the Administration, Mr. 
Brannan is having trouble—in holding 
back pressure for tight controls on farm 
prices. Top mobilization officials are sug- 
gesting such controls. If these officials 
persuade President Truman to recom- 
mend the controls to Congress, farm 
leaders are certain to say Brannan has 
failed the farmer. They are sure to de- 
mand that he resign. 

All of these troubles, old, new and 
prospective, fit together like pieces of a 


<i 


jigsaw puzzle. All of them are behind 
two important maneuvers Secretary 
Brannan has just made. One move is a 
decision to undertake a personal cam- 
paign in the corn belt to get farmers to 
plant more corn, oats and other grains 
that are fed to livestock. That is an indi- 
cation of how seriously Mr. Brannan 
regards the possibility of a feed-grain and 
meat shortage. 

Mr. Brannan’s other major move was 
a sudden shake-up in his Department. In 
one swift stroke, the Secretary deposed 
the two top officials of the all-important 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion. He assigned them to token jobs in 
his own office. Then he promoted a pair 
of subordinates to take their places. And, 
in the process, he shifted the emphasis 
from administration to production. 

PMA is the agency in charge of con- 
servation, acreage allotments, marketing 
quotas, price supports, market analysis 
and many other activities vitally affect- 
ing the farmer and his customers. 
> Ralph S. Trigg, big, handsome, frank, 
a man who doesn’t ruffle easily, recent- 
ly went to work as usual one morning 
as administrator of PMA. He found out 
that he was to be out of the job at the 
end of the day. Trigg was born in Texas 
43 years ago and grew up on a ranch. 
But he went to college in New Mexico, 
settled there and served for a number 
of years as an administrator and _per- 
sonnel expert. He has been in the Agri- 
culture Department five years. 

It may be significant that Trigg was a 
protege of another New Mexican, Clin- 
ton Anderson, the former Secretary of 


SECRETARY BRANNAN (RIGHT) CHATS WITH FARMER 
Ahead: a personal campaign to get more grain planted 
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It pays to 


do business in 
New York State 


Prime contractors readily find 
subcontractors in New York 
State. A new “Inventory of 
Defense Manufacturing Facil- 
ities’ lists the type, number 
and capacity of productive 
equipment possessed by New 
York plants. Surveys have re- 
cently been completed for the 
metal-working, wood, textile, 
plastics and paper industries. 
This inventory enables us to 
speed lists of qualified subcon- 
tractors to prime contractors. 
For aid in locating exactly the 
type of subcontractor you 
need, write: N. Y. State Dept. 
of Commerce, Room 190. 112 
State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 

















































Since World War II The Milwaukee 
Road’s been busy building for the 
future. Everything in the plant has 
been double-checked, improved or 
replaced. 

The men at the throttle of The 


Milwaukee Road these days are 
young-minded and vigorous. They’re 
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DOING THINGS! 


doing things and their Road’s go- 
ing places. It’s geared to a fast pace. 


Milwaukee Road agents are in 
principal cities. Ask the one nearest 
you about your shipping. You'll find 
him an experienced and forward- 
looking transportation man who'll 
say it can and will be done. 


SHIP-—TRAVEL 
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BOZEMAN 
GATEWAY 


Miles of line... ... 
= ig VELLOWSTONE 


Number of stations . 1,904 
Locomotives...:.. 1,188 
Freight train cars . . 58,384 
Passenger train cars 1,109 
Employes........ 
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Siem 


Agriculture who now is a Senator. Mr. 
Anderson fights the Brannan farm plan 
openly. Trigg doesn’t do that, but neither 
does he give it active support. This 
plan would let perishable farm products, 
such as meat and poultry, milk and eggs. 
sell for whatever they would bring on 
the market. Then the Government would 
pay the farmer the difference between 
the market price and what it considered 
a fair price. 

> Frank K. Woolley, a personable ca- 
reer man who got along well with Con- 
gress, was dropped as abruptly as Trigg. 
Mr. Woolley, who comes from Oklahoma, 
had been deputy PMA administrator. 
He started with the Department in the 
early days of the New Deal and, with 
detours into the War Production Board 
and the Navy, pulled himself gradually 
up the departmental ladder. He is 42. 
> Gus F. Geissler, a vigorous, direct, 
even-tempered man who talks like a 


—Dept of Agric. 


... AND TRIGG 
... @ Shift in jobs 





OUT: WOOLLEY 


farmer and is one, found himself shifted 
suddenly into Trigg’s old spot as PMA 
administrator. Mr. Geissler had been 
managing the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation through five years of relative 
obscurity. Rugged, curly-haired, 49, the 
new Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration chief was born on the North 
Dakota farm he still owns and operates. 
And he is another who worked his way 
up through the departmental ranks. 
> Harold K. Hill, stocky, kindly, but 
blunt talking, gets the job of deputy PMA 
administrator. Mr. Hill, 54, is still an- 
other example of a man who has com- 
bined farming and departmental careers. 
He owns and runs a farm in Wisconsin, 
and lately he has been assistant PMA ad- 
ministrator for production. Last year he 
was appointed a director of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and earlier in 
his career he was assistant director of 
PMA’s grain branch, which now will be 
wrestling with one of Mr. Brannan’s big- 
gest problems. 

For Mr. Brannan has worries in the 
corn belt. Wheat apparently will be 
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Jentiful. The cotton situation, bad last 
year, may improve in 1951. But, as of 
the present, official figures indicate that 
farmers intend to plant only 85.7 mil- 
lio acres in corn this year. The Gov- 
emment had hoped for 90 million acres, 
because corn means livestock produc- 
tion, and livestock production means 
meat that is in great and increasing 
demand. 

On the basis of present planting in- 
tentions—and these intentions could be 
changed by actual planting time—the 
experts figure the 1952 meat supply 
might be the smallest of the last few 
years. And a bad crop year like 1947 
could result in a serious meat shortage 
in 1952. 

Prices are good. There is financial 
incentive to increase farm output. But 
the farmer finds it increasingly difficult to 
get machines and the men to run them. 
The defense program eats up some of 
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... AND HILL 
. «. new production pushers 


IN: GEISSLER 


the steel that otherwise would go into 
farm equipment. The draft is pulling 
hired hands off many farms already short 
of help. So the farmer is caught between 
official requests that he boost production 
and official actions that limit his ability 
to produce. He feels that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should plead his 
cause more earnestly. 

Thus, increased production becomes 
the main problem for yet another career 
man in the Department of Agriculture— 
Secretary Brannan. To that problem Mr. 
Brannan is applying all the drive that 
pushed him up from poor Denver lawyer 
to Cabinet member, from campus poli- 
tician to national politician. 

It was Brannan, probably as much as 
any man, whose 80 campaign speeches 
helped get out the farm vote that clinched 
the 1948 election for President Truman. 
But now the troubles of the hard-work- 
ing Secretary are multiplying. And, as a 
result, Democratic Party bigwigs are be- 
ginning to wonder just how much Mr. 
Brannan will be able to help them in 
1952. 
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THE NATION’S NEED... 





Spartan Aircraft Co., 














Expansion Beginning 


Tulsa, Okla., begins with 


15,200 square feet of 
floor area. Note com- 


pleted building below. 
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IDEAL FOR FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, MACHINE SHOPS OR STORAGE BUILDINGS 


For additions to your present 
plant—or for new plants—Quon- 
sets mean fast completion, econ- 
omy of materials, adaptability to 
any use. Also, when plants need 
expansion, you can add Quonset 
to Quonset, according to the need. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL 


Stran-Steel Division, Ecorse, 










Expansion Completed 
Additional Quonsets, with exten- 
sions and connecting arches, pro- 
vide Spartan Aircraft Co. with a 
total of 35,600 sq. ft. of floor area. 


Made of n-a-x HIGH-TENSILE steel, 
Quonsets provide non-combus- 
tible construction and perman- 
ence far surpassing less modern 
buildings. They require little 
upkeep —are easily maintained. 


Let Quonsets serve you. 


CORPORATION 


Detroit 29, Michigan 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 


research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special Report 


The rush to build houses is 
slackening. Higher prices, higher 
down payments, tighter credit are 
cutting the market. 

Last year’s $14,000 house costs 


$16,000 at present. And it takes | 


$5,000 cash to move in. It's 50 
per cent down for expensive 
houses. 

Result: Demand is easing off. 
But it doesn’t mean an end to all 
building. A million houses will 
go up this year. 


The boom in home building shows 
definite signs of slowing as 1951 wears 
on. The turn away from the boom re- 
sults from partly satisfied demand, 
from rising prices and from an end to 
the time when a house could be 
bought for nothing down and 30 
years to pay. 

A new home now will cost you 10 to 
20 per cent more than a year ago, de- 
pending on where you live and the kind 
of house you want. In Chicago, a typical 
small home cost $14,000 a year ago. Now 
the price is $16,000. Most two-bedroom 
houses in the New York area sell for 
$14,000 today against $11,000 last year. 
One low-cost New York builder now asks 
$9,000 for last year’s $7,500 home. These 
price advances are typical throughout 
the country. 

You also have to put up more money 
for a house than a year ago. An FHA 
mortgage on last years $14,000 house 
required $2,800 down. Now, with the 
house costing $16,000, the down pay- 
ment is $5,100. A veteran could have 
had the home last year with no down 
payment; now he must put up $4,300. 
If you want to buy a more expensive 
house—$24,250 or more—you will have 
to pay 50 per cent down and retire 
the mortgage in 20 years instead of 
25 or 80 years. 

This shift shows what tighter credit 
terms on home mortgages mean to the 
prospective buyer. The market for new 
homes is thinning out as a result. The 
chart shows how applications for FHA 
mortgages have fallen off since last Octo- 
ber, when the new terms went into ef- 
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MANY HOME SEEKERS GIVE UP 


—— 





High Prices, High Payments Cut Into Market 


fect. Builders are convinced that the mar- 
ket for low-priced houses will almost dis- 
appear late this coming summer. 
Chances are, however, that, if you can 
afford a new home, you will be able to 
get it more easily later this year. Build- 
ers, after turning in a record performance 
during the first three months of this year, 
will be less busy after they work off the 


backlog of orders made before tighter. 


mortgage terms went into effect. By next 
autumn, they probably will be eager to 
accept your contract. 

Completed houses, built as a spec- 
ulation and ready for sale, will be in short 
supply, however. So-called speculative 
building definitely is on the skids. A 
Chicago builder who launched a 300- 
home project last year has cut down 
to 100 homes. On the West Coast, 
most builders are making no new com- 
mitments until they learn definitely what 
the new credit terms will do to de- 


mand. New York builders are doing the 
same thing. 

In the Detroit area, builders already 
have shifted from constructing houses 


and then trying to sell them, to getting 
orders first and then building homes. The 
houses are ordered from blueprints. Es- 
sentially this practice amounts to custom 
building, except that the buyer is offered 
a standardized house. Another crowing 
practice is for builders to line up several 
buyers for homes and then proceed with 
a development project. 

Buyers under these deals are required 
to make a down payment before con- 


struction starts, and the contracts com- 
monly have an escalator clause to protect 
the builder against rising costs. In these 
contracts, however, the buyer usually is 
allowed an option to refuse the house if 
the price goes beyond his reach. Actually, 
buyers seldom refuse to take possession. 
The rise in building-material prices has 
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Housing Boom Slows Down 


(Trend in applications to FHA for mortgage insurance on 1 to 4-family houses) 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 
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Never has industry turned out more goods than dur- 
ing the past few years of unprecedented customer 
demands. In endeavoring to meet these, Revere has 
developed new techniques, established new plants, 
installed the newest equipment and modernized 
the old, and stepped up its training program, includ- 
ing the development of some new ideas in relation 
to safety. Throughout the country, similar steps 
have been taken by manufacturers generally. This 
is the response of free enterprise to the stimulus of 
a free and growing market. It is fortunate that 
American industry was not only _— but able todo 
this, because now it isevident that |§ —>————_ 
these facilities and these skills 
must be devoted more and more 
to the defense of our freedom. 
Defense Orders or ‘“‘DO’s”’ are 
being issued, and their volume is 
bound to increase. Already prime 
contractors are seeking sub-con- 
tractors, and sub-sub-contractors 
are receiving orders too, down to 
small local firms operating only 
afew machines. Perhaps few peo- 
ple realize the importance of the 
“small shop”; the fact is that 


~~ NOTICE 


MANUFACTURERS 
WITH ORDERS RATED 


| ‘DO. 





these establishments have a tree 
mendous total capacity supplementing that of the 
great corporations, which practically never make 
everything that is needed for a finished product 
such as a tank, a plane, a ship, radar equipment. 
The “smalls” are just as vital as the “bigs.” 

Revere knows that when the time of trial comes, it 
is more important than ever to increase production 
efficiency. This makes complete information essen- 
tial to those who have taken on DO contracts. 
Revere pledges its full cooperation, and will gladly 
provide all it knows about its metals. 

This knowledge is made available in two principal 
ways. First, there are many booklets containing tech- 


SEE ‘MEET THE 


nical data, including physical properties, and also in 
many cases suggestions as to recommended fabrica- 
tion practices. In addition to the booklets, which are 
distributed on request, Revere either reproduces or 
summarizes them in the various Sweet’s Files, 
Chemical Engineering Catalogue, Marine Catalogue, 
Refinery Catalogue. This printed material is there- 
fore available freely to all who will ask for it, or 
look it up. The second way in which Revere’s knowl- — 
edge and skill is made available is through the 
Technical Advisory Service, a group of capable men 
whose collective experience covers practically all 
applications of copper and copper 
alloys, and aluminum alloys. In 
war and peace, these men have 
rendered invaluable service, col- 
laborating closely on such mat- 
ters as selection of the proper 
metal, temper, width, gauge, and 
in helping to solve production 
problems. As a result, scrap has 
been reduced, rejects lessened, 
production increased, money and 
materials saved. The services of 
the Technical Advisors are ob- 
tainable through the Revere Sales 
Staff which also has wide experi- 
ence in the selection and application of Revere 
Metals. If you have orders whose specifications in- 
clude non-ferrous metals, Revere will gladly place 
its information at your disposal. 

If you purchase and work with other materials, 
Revere suggests that it should be realized that not 
only is American productive capacity tremendously 
greater, but that there has been a likewise large 
growth in knowledge about materials of all kinds. 
So it is recommended that no matter what you 
make now, or are called on to make in the future, 
you ask your suppliers to share their knowledge with 
you. It will make you and our country stronger. 





REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 _—_ 
Executive ‘Offices: ; agen 

230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

PRESS’ ON NBC/ TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 





















‘Revitalizing ay 


“AIR LIFT: 


O.8.A.°°2 


B*“* IN WortD War II, American Industry badly 
needed a better “air lift.” We had the finest airlines 
and the best airplanes in the World but... there was no 
service that took full advantage of their tremendous po- 
tential. 

We at Emery Air Freight determined to supply such a 
service. So we scrapped tradition and devised a wholly 
new system which offered: 


1. Instant, flexible access to every channel of transpor- 


tation, 


2. Coordination of all air schedules with all surface 


transportation. 

3. Immediate transfers at junctions. 

4. Constant communication for complete control and 
to report and circumvent bottlenecks. 

5. Individual attention to every shipment all the way. 

Today, this system is rapidly revising all previous con- 
cepts of how fast and dependable air transportation can 
be. Days are being lopped from coast-to-coast schedules 
... production schedules advanced...delivery dates moved 
back ... new records for speed and dependability set. In 
short, here is a brand new approach to movement of ship- 
ments by air...call it air freight or air express as you 
please ... based upon obtaining the full potential of the 
finest airlines and planes in the World. 

These are the reasons why Emery Air Freight—“The 
World’s Fastest Transportation Service”—is the one air 
transportation service fully qualified by technique and 
experience to play such a vital part in revitalizing “Air 


Lift: U.S. A.” 


Minneapolis-St. Paul, Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Syracuse, Washington, D. C. 


Agents in all other major cities and towns in the U.S.A. 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORAT ION | 


General Office: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17, ORegon 9-1020 


Offices in Atlanta, Baltimore. Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Dayton, Detroit, Hartford, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
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leveled off since most of these contracts 
were made. 

Most houses to be built under the pres- 
ent credit terms are expected to be of 
the more expensive type—$16,000 and 
up. Some $50,000 homes are being built 
along Chicago’s North Shore and in Mil. 
waukee. New York builders expect the 
market for low-priced homes to dr 
up after the present backlog has been 
worked off. A West Coast builder ye. 
ports that he has no difficulty selling 
his high-priced homes, but is running 
into trouble on houses that sell fo; 
around $10,000. 

The experience of builders is that, on 


high-priced homes, buyers appear to 
have the cash and the income to make 
the larger down payinents now required 
and to carry the higher monthiy pay- 
ments. People -in the middle and lower 


income brackets, on the other hand, 
often are unable to meet the new down- 
payment charges. In Detroit, builders 
report that industrial workers and mod- 
erate income groups have been pushed 
out of the home market. 

Some builders are attempting to at- 
tract lower income groups with “shell” 
houses that are sold without _ plaster, 
paint, or interior trim. About 800 such 
houses are being built in Detroit and 
more are going up around Chicago. 
These houses sell for under $5,000 and 
may be sold on down payments of less 
than $500. Purchasers themselves are 
expected to complete the job. 

Building-trades unions are resisting 
this movement. They object on the 
ground that the job of finishing the homes 
often will not be done by the buyers 
themselves but by nonunion labor. 

The slowdown ahead, however, is 
not expected to make 1951 a poor year 
for home construction. The Govern- 
ment’s goal in clamping down on mort- 
gage terms was to reduce residential 
building to 850,000 units. Builders esti- 
mate that, despite tighter controls, | 
million homes will be started, compared 
with 1.4 million in 1950. 

The reason for this volume of building 
is that the industry got off to a running 
start this year, with mortgages promised 
under the old terms. In Chicago, assur- 
ance is given to finance 35,000 housing 
units under easy credit. Of this number, 
10,000 units, chiefly in rental projects, 
may not get started, but at least 5,000 
homes are expected to be built under the 
new terms. All told, the Chicago area is 
likely to start 30,000 homes, compared 
with 43,000 started in 1950. The De- 
troit area is expected to start 25,000 
units, compared with 42,900 in 1950 and 
31,800 in 1949. California builders are 
counting on a rather sharp decline—145,- 
000 housing units for the State, against 
266,000 in 1950. 
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Most of this activity will be concen- 
fated in the first nine months of the 
year. Construction put in place already 
this year tops that of any year on record. 
The March outlay for new residential 
uilding was 848 million dollars, against 
74] million for March, 1950. For the first 
ihree months of the year, residential 
uilding amounted to more than 2.5 bil- 
jon, against 2.2 billion for the first three 
qonths of 1950. By autumn, however, 
quch of the backlog is expected to be 
worked off, and housing starts may de- 
dine to about half the current rate. 
guilding materials are expected to 
pe adequate for the number of houses 
jw estimated. Few builders have found 
any serious delays because of material 
shortages, although in Chicago some trou- 
ble has been encountered in obtaining 
wiring, electrical equipment, plumbing 
supplies, pipes, sheet metal and hard- 
ware. Nevertheless, inventories are large 
in nearly all lines. One Detroit builder, 
for example, has warehoused 300 bath- 





tubs. 

Most of the large builders in the coun- 
ty have supplies on hand or available to 
complete projects now planned. Building- 
supply firms in New York say they have 
enough materials in their warehouses to 
eect as many houses this year as in 
1950. The list includes products made 
a copper, lumber and steel. 

West Coast builders report no supply 
shortages yet, but expect some scarcities 
inthe months ahead. One reason is that 
materials made in that region are going 
to other areas, attracted by higher prices 
m defense contracts. This is true of steel, 
copper and other materials. California 
builders now are importing nails from 
Europe as well as pipe, coupled and 
threaded to U.S. standards. These im- 
ports make for higher building costs. 
Demand for old homes is begin- 
ting to pick up again in the Midwest. 
Prices average 5 per cent above last year 
in Detroit and 5 to 10 per cent higher in 
Chicago. Housing still is short in Chi- 
ago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis and Des 
Moines, so old homes usually are snapped 
up rather quickly. In New York, prices 
mold houses also are up 5 per cent or 
more, but sales are slower than a year 
igo. New York home sales are mostly in 
higher-priced dwellings. 

The prospect is that home prices are 
not due for any early drop. Building costs 
rmain high and, if material shortages 
develop later in the year, may be pushed 
higher. Supply of houses is being cur- 
tailed to fit the drop in demand that is 
developing because of tighter credit 
terms. This trend is expected at least to 
maintain current prices and may even 
tend to increase them, particularly in the 
lbwer-priced dwellings that moderate- 
income families want. 
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“Never leave that 
till tomorrow 
which you 


\ can do today.” 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 


If waste and inefficiency ruin thee and thy country today, 


how shall thee profit by finding a horseshoe tomorrow? 
—Acme Steel Notebook, 1951 


The Acme Steel steel strapping and wire 
stitching equipment you have today means 
efficient and thrifty production in your pack- 
aging, shipping and materials handling oper- 
ations. Protect it well. 

In spite of an increase in productive 
capacity, U.S. military requirements on some 
products make it impossible for Acme Steel 
to meet all the requirements of our more 
than 50,000 customers. To make the best 
use of Acme Steel flat strapping, stitching 
wire and other products available to you, 
let our representative put Acme Steel’s ex- 
perience and ingenuity to work for you. 

In the past 71 years, we have helped 
our customers weather many a difficult per- 
iod. We are ready and willing now to help 
you keep your tools on the job or develop 
new setups that will increase efficiency in 
your operations and minimize waste. 

Information for ready reference on Acme 
Steel products is available upon request. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
Dept. US-41, 2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 


We have 46 service offices in the United States and Can- 
ada. If not listed in your telephone directory, write us. 





In 1950 Acme Steel had 9135 
stockholders—a growth of 21.1% 
over 1949. They comprised 3223 
men, 3089 women, 2260 joint 
accounts, 563 trusts, corporations 
and institutions. 646, or 15.9%, of 
our employees are stockholders. 
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Five things you can do to 
keep your Acme stitching 
machines on the Job! 


1. Clean and oil every day. 

2. Never operate stitcher without 
material in stitching position. 

3. For perfect stitching, check work 

regularly. If in doubt about any 

operating difficulty, refer to serv- 
ice manual (additional copies sent 
upon request) or submit stitched 
material, identified by machine 
type and serial number, to Cus- 
tomer Service Department, Acme 

Steel Company. 

4, From time to time moving parts 
need replacement—keep a supply 
on hand to make quick, minor re- 
placements. 

5, Ask us about the Acme Steel 
“3-WAY SERVICE PLAN” for 
equipment repairs. 





ACME STEELSTRAP flat steel strapping and ACME UNIT-LOAD 
carload bracing BAND, SEALS and TOOLS @ ACME SILVER- 
STITCHERS and ACME SILVERSTITCH WIRE for box stitching @ 
ACME-MORRISON METAL STITCHERS and BOOK STITCHERS 
@ ACME-CHAMPION BAG STITCHERS @® ACME HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP STEEL © ACME GALVA-BOND steel slat stock for 
Venetian blinds @ ACME STEEL SPECIALTIES, including hoops, 
corrugated fasteners, barbed box straps, nail-on strapping and 
other container reinforcements @® ACME STEEL ACCESSORIES— 


snips, tool mounts, reel stands, coil holders, coil trays. 
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has PROFITS 





90 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


‘‘Milwaukee manufacturer’s trusted 
employee forges $100,000 in checks. 
Employer has a fidelity schecule bond, 
not blanket coverage. He thought he 
was insured. His loss—$100,000.’’ 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you’re fully insured. Know you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMIco 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29Gapsin Your Bridge 
to Security, today. It 
may save you moneyl 





AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE CoMPANY 
4760 Sheridan Road 

Chicago 40, Illinois 

Please mail me my FREE copy of 29 Gaps in 
Your Bridge to Security. 


NGINE . « 000-0 000 00 0.00 <0 on0 0x0 0x0 ©0 000 G0 00 OO oo oe 
Address. .ccccccccerce 000 62 0 0 co ee or 
City. coe eccvccecese Zone, « oeState. ceecces 
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Plenty of Jobs Later: 
Layoffs Are Temporary 


Worker layoffs, showing up 
here and there, are not to touch 
off a wave of unemployment. 
War work will take up the slack. 

Job market will be tight be- 
fore the year is out. There al- 
ready is a shortage of workers 
with certain skills. 


War production, now picking up 
steam, is costing thousands of work- 
ers their jobs. 

Layoffs are showing up in industries 
that make autos, farm machinery, house- 
hold appliances and aluminum products. 
These layoffs, however, are to be tem- 
porary. Workers made idle by material 
shortages in civilian plants soon will be 
absorbed by plants that are making guns, 
tanks, planes and other war equipment. 

The employment outlook, as a re- 
sult, is shaping in this way: : 

Civilian cutbacks will bring more 
layoffs in the weeks ahead. There will be 
less steel, copper, aluminum and other 
basic materials available for cars, re- 
frigerators, television sets, home con- 
struction and other things. 





Defense plants, meanwhile, will he. 
gin to take on new workers. There wil] 
be some shifting from city to city, but up. 
employed workers in most cases will find 
good jobs in their home towns. Unem. 
ployment will not become widespread 
during the shift to arms production, 

Labor shortages will be limited to q 
few skills. There will be plenty of work. 
ers, over all, to man all plants, barring 
all-out war. No national man-power crisis 
is in sight. 

At work now, and in the armed 
forces, are approximately 62 million mien, 
In addition, 2.4 million are unemployed, 

The chart below gives a_ break. 
down of the working force, at present, 
and in five previous key years. As of now, 
workers not on farms total 53.3 million, 
an all-time high. Of this number, 158 
million are in factories. Farm workers 
total 6.1 million. 

Military forces account for 2.4 million 
men stationed in this country. This fig. 
ure is an average for the first three 
months of 1951. Large additional nun- 
bers of men are in military service over- 
seas, but the total is not now being an- 
nounced. 

Demand for workers, so far, is cen- 
tered largely in the skilled trades. This 
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Some day... to far-distant lands 


... bow “Your Unseen Friend’’ helps make dreams of faster planes come true 


As yet ten-year-old Tod has never been 
far from home...on his own. 


“No farther than a whoop 'n’ a holler,” 
he says wistfully. 


“But some day,” this fifth-grade Marco 
Polo promises himself dreamily, ‘“—some 
day, I’m gonna take off. 


“Tl fly to Brazil, to London, to the 
Congo, to New Zealand ... everywhere. 


“And I'll fly there fast—faster than fast 
—in a jet air liner.” 


* * 


Happy landings, Tod. You’re dreaming 
in the right direction—the direction INCO 
researchers took when it was first hoped 
jet engines could be made a practical 
reality. 


_ Then the right metal for jet engines 
just didn’t exist. There was no metal that 
would hold its strength, hour after hour, 


despite white hot blasts .. . despite terrific 
stresses. 


Today, there are several such metals— 
high temperature alloys of many types, all 
containing Nickel—and two of them are 
Nimonic 80® and Inconel “X”®. 


These two are products of INCO 
research. Both were developed after 
years of exhaustive search, after experi- 
ments with hundreds of alloys. 


For all its importance, you don’t see 
the Nickel in a jet engine. Nor in a wrist 
watch, or a thermostat. You don’t see it 
because it’s intermixed with other metals 
to give special and useful properties. 


Nor do you see the years of preparation 
or the resources which INCO mobilizes 
to mine and raise millions of tons of ore 
each year from the earth’s depths. You 
may not see the intricate processes above 
ground or the skilled men that help to 
wrest the Nickel from the ores. All this 


Within recent years, INCO research men have developed 
two tough metals that help make jet engines practical— 
Nimonic 80 and Inconel ‘"X"’. Both are alloys of Nickel. 


































you may not see but you can see where 
Nickel contributes to a better everyday 
life and to defense when needed. Nickel 
is truly “Your Unseen Friend.” 












Know more about “Your Ss, 
Unseen Friend” — more about ; } 
Nickel’s discovery, how it’s made 
available, how it’s used to make 
things easier and better for you. 
Read ‘‘The Romance of N ickel”’ 
—well-illustrated, interesting, 
informative. For your free 

copy? write International Nickel 
Company, Dept. 171a, New York 5, N.Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


EMBLEM ,. OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


... Your Unseen Friend 


BADE mate 


© 1951, T.1.N. Co. 
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From the moment the seedling is planted by 
Gaylord foresters until the shipping container 
is delivered, every step in growing and 
manufacturing is supervised by Gaylord 
specialists. It’s this kind of experienced control 
that enables Gaylord to build boxes of 
unsurpassed quality for many of the 


country’s largest users. 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
FOLDING CARTONS 

KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 

KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York © Chicago « San Francisco * Atlanta « New Orleans © Jersey City © Seattle © Indianapolis 
Houston « Los Angeles * Oakland « Minneapolis « Detroit « Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa « Dallas 
Cincinnati « Des Moines * Oklichoma City ¢ Greenville « Portland « St. Lovis « San Antonio *« Memphis 
Kansas City ¢ Bogalusa « Milwaukee © Chatt ga © Weslaco « New Haven « Appleton « Hickory * Amarillo 
Greensboro * Sumter « Jackson « Miami ¢ Omaha « Mobile « Philadelphia « Little Rock * Charlotte « Cleveland 
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situation will continue to bother empl. 


ers for some time to come. Shortages off: 


semiskilled factory workers also are start 
ing to show up, although there probabj, 


will be enough workers in this Stroup tol! 


meet present schedules. 

Office workers are likely to be hand 
to find and keep. With store clerks, they 
are expected to move over into highe 
paid defense jobs in many cases, lat 


this year. Stenographers already are jy 


short supply in all areas. 


Farm workers in some cases are ej ill 


pected to go into the cities for defen 
jobs. Even so, no serious shortage 9 
farm labor is predicted. 

Aircraft employes already are in big 
demand, with many jobs unfilled. Neeg 
for workers in this industry is expected 
to grow considerably in months jy 
ahead. Highly skilled technicians fy 
planning and designing of planes ay 
badly needed. Companies are unable } 
find enough screw-machine operatox 
turret-lathe men and semiskilled produc 
tion workers. 

Skilled workers sought by airera 
firms include engineers, draftsmen, tog 
designers, all-around machinists and e 
pert machine operators. These companied 
also are unable to find enougl: stenogr 
phers, typists and clerical help. 

Toolmakers are much in demand i 
various industries. Employers send r 
cruiting agents to other cities to bring 
back as many as possible. 

Steelworkers will have no troubl 
finding jobs. Steel mills, already produ 
ing at capacity, plan to expand pay n 
2.5 per cent by July. 

Lead and zinc miners can look for 
increase of about 5 per cent in jobs if 
the next six months. Employers expect tt 
be able to fill all jobs by drawing from 
laid-off workers and new applicants. Met 
under 45 are preferred. 

Railroad-car builders, as well : 
street-car builders, are likely to be i 
heavy demand. This industry expects 
boost its force by 50 per cent in the ned 
few months. Severe shortages are expected 
because other industries have taken a 
many car-builders laid off in 1950. 

Machinery builders also can shq 
around for jobs. The machinery industy 
has increased its pay rolls by 16 per ca 
since the start of the Korean war, andi 
due to go on up. 

Government employes are on thei 
crease. About 290,000 have been addé 


includir 
times as 
of work 
dilled 

defense 
next fe 
duction 
employ! 
aseriou 


ticatior 
ting ou 

Unite 
amce of 


by defense agencies since June, 19qF 


Most of the added civilian workers : 
in navy yards, arsenals and military it 
stallations. 

Nurses are being sought by hospi 
throughout the country. Shortages ¢ 
nurses is due to get worse. 


Professional employes in_ high. 
demand, in addition to nurses, inclu@y 
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«iil and mechanical engineers, vocation- 


ther employ 
a training teachers, draftsmen and chem- 


Shortages 


ilso are start fy ists. : ; 
ere probably Machinists are needed in virtually 


this Group jg all areas of the country. The State em- 
sjovment agencies report 2,648 jobs 
waiting machinists at present, according 
a survey by the Bureau of Employ- 
nent Security of the Labor Department. 
io, 2,240 openings for machine-shop 
workers of other kinds are on file. 

lymber workers are not available to 
gall jobs. Openings for 9,300 in this 
jd cannot be filled by State employ- 
ment agencies. 

Writers are in scarce supply, too. The 
labor Department survey shows that em- 
soyment offices have unfilled jobs for 
athors, editors and reporters. 

Allin all, unfilled job openings in- 
geased 15 per cent in the last month. 
The State reports listed 46,100 jobs for 
which workers could not be found, not 
cluding farm jobs. The number is eight 
times as high as a year ago. The shortages 
of workers for the most part are among 
tilled and semiskilled occupations. As 
defense plants expand pay rolls in the 
yat few months, the demand for pro- 
duction workers also is likely to grow, but 
employment experts still do not look for 
aserious man-power shortage, over all. 
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Reuther Reveals 









no troubk e 
“'gaoals of Unions 





CLEVELAND 


Unions now tied to long-term contracts 
ue looking ahead to the day when these 
contracts will expire. When that time 
wmes, their leaders will be ready with 
iwhole new set of demands. By past 


look for a 
> in jobs i 
rs expect ti 
awing from 
icants. Met 














1s well affstandards, some of these demands will 
y to be iggut be modest. 

expects ti An annual wage, for example, is to be 
in the net’ serious demand of the future. Bigger 









-e expectedpensions, longer vacations, higher pay 










> taken omales are to be pushed. There is no in- 
1950, fication that the union leaders are run- 
can shogling out of ideas. 

ry indus United Auto Workers, whose accept- 

16 per cence of cost-of-living wage increases set 

var, andi@ pattern for other unions to follow, now 






we tipping their hand on what they will 










. on the inf demanding when their contracts ex- 
een addegpire in 1955. Walter Reuther, head of 
ine, 195igte Auto Union, is never at a loss for 
rorkers amgeas. What he told the Auto Workers at 
nilitary ig’eir annual convention last week pro- 


fides a preview for employers every- 
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MIGHTY MITES 


Small things are highly important in relation to 


America's industrial might. 


For that reason, Public Service has always been 


interested in so-called “small business’. ‘ 


We like nothing better than helping small business 


in any and all industrial problems involving power, 


fuel and light. 


The Industrial Representatives of Public Service 


can help to find space for lease, or buildings and indus- 


trial sites for sale. 


Consider New Jersey for your plant location or 


expansion. You'll find great markets . . . skilled 


people. . 


research facilities . 


. top-flight transportation . . . outstanding 


. . plus many other advantages 


at the Crossroads of the East. 


FOR YOU ... <cnd for your copy 
of the digested brochure about New 
Jersey, “The Crossroads of the East’. 
Write Box C, Public Service, 80 Park 
Place, Newark 1, N. J. 
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Consider Mew Jersey 


CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
ELECTRIC AND GAS COMPANY 


















Your 


answer Mati 


with the Santa Fe 


Where’s my car? What 
about special handling? 
How about rates? 


Bring on your freight questions, 
open up your freight problems. 
Your Santa Fe freight represent- 
ative has the answers or knows 
where to get them quickly. 


He is either in your town or 
has your town assigned to him. 
His knowledge of freight prob- 
lems in your territory, plus the 
“know how” of Santa Fe’s entire 
organization of transportation 
specialists, is at your service, just 
by a telephone call. 


Let him tell you why and how 
it pays to ship Santa Fe all the way! 


F. H. Rockwell 
General Freight Traffic Manager 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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leaders, however, to win new acceptance 
in the future. The Auto Workers wil] have 
to wait until 1955 to try them out, but 
other unions will not have to wait that 
long. 

An annual wage is to be a definite 
goal of UAW, according to Reuther. His 
idea is to present the demand to auto 
companies well in advance of the 1955 
negotiations. A study committee may be 
set up to gather material on the plan, 
UAW will ask that each company guar. 
antee pay for at least 2,000 hours per 
year. Reuther says that vacations can be 
scheduled during the slack season when 
plants are being tooled up for new 
models. 

Auto companies are expected to resist 
any such proposal, although Reuther pre. 
sumably would be willing to compromise 





-—Harris & Ewing 
UAW PRESIDENT REUTHER 
... demands to come 


on something short of the full 50-week 
guarantee. 

Longer vacations also are to be 
sought, Reuther says. He proposes that 
the maximum vacation-pay allowance be 
raised to four weeks. It now is three 
weeks. 

Pensions would be increased from 
$125 a month to $200, if Reuther had 
his way. The figures include Social Se- 
curity benefits. Reuther also wants to give 
each worker a vested interest in his 
pension, to protect him if he changes to 
another pay roll. 

Pay raises are not overlooked by 
Reuther. He predicts that the UAW will 
be able to boost the amount of the an 
nual pay raise, now fixed at 4 cents an 
hour. This is over and above any in 
creases from the cost-of-living clause. 
The latter just paid off a raise of 5 cents 
an hour. 
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A strike fund of about 15 million 
jollars is to be raised by the UAW by the 
‘ime contracts expire in 1955. This in- 
dudes money set aside in the local unions 
for strike purposes. The convention in- 
aeased UAW dues by $1 a month, to a 
ate of $2.50. Of this, 30 cents monthly 
wes into the strike funds. The UAW 
managed to raise about 8 million dollars 
jor a strike fund last year, by means of a 
gecial assessment, but it never before 
yd anything like a 15-million “kitty” to 
back up its contract demands. 

Political action also is to get more 
noney and more attention from UAW. 
The delegates agreed to set aside 10 
wants of each month’s dues for “citizen- 
ship funds” in the national and _ local 
mnions. This will give Emil Mazey, UAW 
neasurer, well over a million dollars a 











e —Press Picture Service 
UAW TREASURER MAZEY 
. millions to spend 


year for political “education” of UAW 

members and others. UAW by law is 

barred from using its own funds in the 
actual political campaigns. By contrast, 
it raised only $120,000 from voluntary 

donations of UAW members in 1950. 

UAW’s treasury also will have more 
money on tap for organizing drives and 
other projects. After putting aside the 
strike fund and political-action money, 
Mazey still will have well over 13 mil- 
lion dollars a year for other activities. 
The UAW revenue will be about 
doubled, as the portion of the dues going 
to the national office will increase from 65 
cents to $1.25 a month per member. 

The Auto Union’s net worth has been 
improving in recent years. It has risen 
about 3.7 million dollars since July, 1949, 
to reach a total of more than 7.9 million 
dollars. This includes 4.3 million dol- 
lars in the strike fund. 











olivetti 14” 


Improved 
Design 
































FULLY AUTOMATIC 
printing calculator 


Check your present machine against the 14 POINTS which 
contribute to the outstanding superiority of the OLIVETTI 14/5! 


does your machine 


Multiply, divide, add and sub- 
tract fully automatically? 


Give credit balance automat- 
ically? 


Print all elements of your cal- 
culations for permanent rec- 
ord? 


Give you ready identification of 
results? 


Permit combined operations — 
without repeating entries? 


Require less than 20 minutes’ 
operator training period? 


Have a separate multiplication 
keyboard? 


YES NO 


Multiply by automatic short-cut 
method? 


Divide automatically with 
printed record of dividend, 
divisor, quotient and re- 
mainder? 

Print sub-totals and totals in 
red? 

Require only one key stroke to 
obtain sub-total or total? 


(If of 10-key design) Permit 
entry of two or three ciphers 
with only one key stroke? 


Have both non-add key and 
clearing key electrified? 


Guard against mistakes by 
locking entire keyboard when 


incomplete key stroke is in- 


advertently made? 


YES NO 


Oo i i Ve t t } 1 4 ._—" FULLY AUTOMATIC Calculator 


that PRINTS...and leaves permanent, printed record of operations involved 


x multiplies = divides 4+ adds — subtracts 
provides credit balance 


OLIVETTI 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Exclusive U. S. Distributor * 580 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Over 200 sales and servicing points nationally 
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you can 


SLASH 


disbursing operations 


THAT’S RIGHT, the many 
Operations in accounts payable 
are now cut to only ove with 
the Todd Blue Streak Voucher 
system. A single check opera- 
tion takes care of all the time- 
consuming steps in making 
your accounts payable dis- 
bursement! 

This means that you can 
totally eliminate \edger post- 
ings, historical accounting, 
check stub entries, envelope 
addressing... because Todd 
Blue Streak Vouchers handle 
the entire job in a simple one- 
step procedure. 

Find out how it’s done... 
how Todd Blue Streak Vouch- 
ers Can save your company 
time and money. For full 
details, without obligation, fill 
out and mail the coupon today! 


j bell 












ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. NWR, 
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I Rochester 3, N.Y. I 
{ Please give us full information about Todd J 
Blue Streak Vouchers that slash accounts 
I payable operations down to one. i 
Firm 
} Address. t 
! City. Zone____State. i 
! . 1 
! r i 

al 












We’ve Been Asked: 








ABOUT NEW PAY-ROLL TAXES 


Is April 30 an important tax-paying 
date for many householders and 
farmers? 

Definitely, it is. That is the date for filing 
first returns and making first payments 
on pay-roll taxes withheld and employer 
contributions for Social Security old-age 
insurance for household and farm em- 
ployes. After that, payments will fall due 
every three months. 


What must an employer of house- 
hold help do, in detail? 
Get Form 942 from his collector of in- 
ternal revenue. This must be filled out 
and mailed to the collector by April 
80, with a check for the tax due. 
Thus, a housewife who has employed 
a maid for 24 days in the first three 
months: of 1951, with pay during that 
period of $50 or more, must include 
% per cent of the maid’s pay, up to 
$300 a month, and must add an equal 
amount. The check must be for 3 per 
cent of three months’ pay of $300 or 
less per month. If a maid is paid $30 
a week, the total tax is 90 cents 
a week, or $11.70 a quarter. 


Are maids the only ones covered? 
No. If you employ a gardener on a reg- 
ular or part-time basis, averaging two 
days a week, he would be covered. So 
would a chauffeur, cook, nursemaid, or 
handy man. Coverage applies to all 
domestic help who meet the $50 and 24- 
day test. Covered workers should get 
numbers from the nearest Social Security 
office. 


Is the payment really required? 

Yes. There are reports of some house- 
wives’ talking the matter over with their 
maids and agreeing that neither one 
really wants to get into the new Social 
Security program. The maid may figure 
that a report on her income might lead 
to collection of an income tax that has 
been overlooked in the past. The house- 
wife might want to save money or to 
avoid the trouble of handling the tax. 
Both, however, would be violating the 
law in so doing and could become sub- 
ject to heavy penalties. 


Can the housewife pay all of the tax? 
Yes, she can. The law allows the em- 
ployer to pay the entire 3 per cent. 


Must the employer get a new tax- 
reporting form each quarter? 
After the household employer writes to 
his collector of internal revenue for Form 
942, the collector’s office automatically 
will send forms every three months. In- 
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When Returns Are Due 


© Here are things that employers 
of farm and household workers 
need to know under new old-age a 
insurance program, 





@ Reports must be made and Social 
Security taxes paid by end of 
April. 


@ Penalties are provided for those 
who fail to comply with ex. 
panded law. 











cidentally, some housewives can make 
their reports in a different way. If a wife 
or her husband has a business in which 
Social Security taxes already are re. 
ported for employes on Form 941, the 
taxes for domestic employes can be re 
ported on that form. 





What are considered wages, for tax 
purposes? 

Wages on which the Social Security tax 
is figured are defined as cash payments. 
No tax is required for such things as 
board and rent, or clothing supplied. If 
carfare is paid in cash, that counts as 
wages, but not if paid in tokens. 


How are farmers affected? 

They face the same situation as house- 
holders, but it’s more complicated. First 
of all, a farm employe must spend a fill 
“qualifying” quarter working regularly 
for one farm operator before he begins 
to acquire Social Security credits. Then 
he must work 60 days and earn at least 
$50 in a three-month period to be cov- 
ered. Transient or seasonal workers on 
farms thus get no coverage. 


Do farm operators report on the 
same form as housewives? 
No. Each must get an employer's number 
from the nearest Social Security office. 
That office sends farm employers Form 
941, which is used in reporting on both 
farm hands and domestic farm help. 
Where farm workers served their “quali- 
fying” periods in the last quarter of 
1950, reports should be made and taxes 
paid by April 30. 
Are farm owners and operators 
covered? 
A farm owner is not covered, not even as 
a self-employed person. The same usual- 
ly is true of a farm renter or tenant. Such 
an operator would be covered only if he 
operates a farm under an arrangement by 
which he receives a cash salary. 
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Sure... it’s tough to get into production. But let me tell you 
about how another manufacturer handled that problem. 

His name’s Harry B—___—. Harry makes automotive parts. 
Last December, he landed a big Defense Order, too. I got a rush call. 

“Look,” he told me the minute I got my foot in the door, “We’re 
supposed to start deliveries in 90 days. Making the product is a 
cinch, but there are two headaches I haven’t solved that I think 
maybe you can fix. First, I’ve got to establish my requirements for 
raw materials, parts, and assemblies. And second, I’ve got to get 
them in, in sufficient quantities, at the right time, to meet my 
production schedules.” 

“T need a system. One that will work, and work fast. Got any 
ideas, any systems? Ever organized a job like this for anyone else?” 

Well, I didn’t have time to start from scratch on Harry’s problem, 
so I dropped back to the office and began digging around in our 
data files. Took me a couple of hours. I got back to see Harry the 
same day. Here’s what I suggested, and Harry bought, on the spot: 





































1. A SIMPLIFIED PRODUCTION AND COST ACCOUNT- 
ING SYSTEM that turns out punched-card reports daily on. 
material requirements, production progress, and material and 
labor costs. This gives Harry the Fact-Power he needs to 
keep on top of his costs and delivery schedules. And he uses 
the same punched cards to produce all his payroll records!! 


2. AKARDEX INVENTORY CONTROL SYSTEM, the same 
one we installed for many war contractors from 1940 to 1945. 
This system flags a warning whenever stock of any item is 
running too low in relation to production requirements. As a 
dividend, it’s got Harry ready for any kind of Controlled 
Materials Plan that may come.? 


3. AN EFFECTIVE PROCUREMENT SYSTEM — basically 
the same thing we have put in recently for scores of manu- 
facturers. It’s a simplified purchase-order control that gives a 
quick daily check on all items due for vendor follow-up.® 


How Much Did It Cost? It will take about five months to 
pay for Harry’s new system out of actual, provable savings on 
clerical work alone. But, as Harry points out, his big gain is in get- 
ting maximum production from his present facilities—with deliveries 
made on time. 


Is Your House In Order? We haven’t any miracles or cure- 
alls to offer. What we do have is broader experience than any other 
supplier in the field on production control and related operations. 
We're not limited to — or biased toward — any one system, machine 
or type of equipment. We make them all. 

As a first step, take a moment now to write for one or more of the 
free folders listed in the coupon below — they’re packed with actual 
case-history facts and figures, and practical answers to problems 
closely similar to yours. Or, if you’d like to see a copy today, phone 
the nearest Remington Rand office. 


Management Controls Reference Library 
Room 1007 .315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Please send me without obligation: 
1. O TM596 — Production Control in Manufacturing 
2. O KD375 — Kardex Inventory Control 

3. O SN626—Simplified Purchase Control 

Name Firm 
Title 
Address 

City Zone 
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Bethlehem tells about expansion plans 
" in Annual Report to Employees 


Each year Bethlehem issues an Annual 
Report to Employees to keep them in- 
formed on the company’s 
of the preceding year and its plans 
for the future. The report for 1950, 
appearing as the Annual Report Issue 
of the Bethlehem Review, came out 
recently. A few highlights are briefly 


activities 


given below. 
While the report covers such topics 
as the result of the year’s operations, 


Annual Steel Capacity to Reach 17,600,000 Tons by End of ’52 


The current expansion program will 
bring Bethlehem’s steel capacity to 
17,600,000 net tons annually by the 
end of 1952. This is an increase of 
2,600,000 tons over the 1950 capacity. 

In a message to employees, E. G. 
Grace, Chairman, said: “Along with 
this growth there has been continu- 
ing emphasis on human values. Good 


housekeeping and good working con- 
ditions in our plants are of major im- 
portance. Our social insurance and 
pension provisions have been im- 
proved. Our safety record has been the 
best in history, with in-plant accidents 
far lower than those on the highway 
or in the homes. We have made nota- 
ble progress in industrial medicine.” 





31 Safety Awards to Company 
in 1950 








® NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
AWARD 














Lots Ee ee 


During the 1949-1950 competition 
sponsored by the National Safety 
Council, sixteen Bethlehem opera- 
tions won recognition for outstanding 
achievement in the promotion of 


safety. In addition, awards for ac- 


complishments in safety were received 
by other Bethlehem operations from 
the Steel Founders’ Society, the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, and the Joseph A. 
Holmes Safety Association, making 
a total of 31 awards in all. 





Mill Speed Doubled 


Chief aim of the expansion program 
is more steel. But in addition new fin- 
ishing facilities are being added, and 
existing ones improved. For example, 
the speed of the cold-reducing mill 
shown above has been doubled, with 
a corresponding increase in output. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL ~ 





pensions, social insurance, and safety, 
ailed dal 
scription of Bethlehem’s curr: 
gram of expansion. 
Although it is intended for em. 
ployees there are many outside the 
company who find much of interest 
in the report. If you would like to see 
it, write for a copy to the Publications 
Department, Room 1039, Bethlehem 
Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Highlights of 1950 Operations 


The Annual Report to Employees 
contains a brief summary of the year’s 
operations, including total revenues, 
total payroll, steel production, num- 
ber of employees and their average 
earnings, taxes paid, and other data. 


Steel Capacity Grows Faster 
Than Population 


POLE GE DIONE Oe 














Bethiehem’s Bethiehem’s 

2S. ee U. S. Steelmaking 

Population apacity Population Capacity 7 
131,669,275 11,981,400 150,697,361 16,000,000 
Net Tons Net Tons 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


For the first time in years, officials are hailing signs of a recession. 
They are even expressing fear that the business slump will be too short-lived. 
Signs of a setback that get official welcome include these points: 
Department-store sales for the last week in March dipped 14 per cent under 
last year. Usual post-Easter letdown in trade had something to do with that. 
Consumer buying is sagging in many lines of hard goods. Refrigerators sold 
less well in February than a year ago. Washers and ranges are selling at about 
last year's levels. Vacuum-cleaner sales Show declines from recent highs. 
Used-car sales are not taking the upturn that is usual at this season. 
These are positive signs that the consumer buying rush is over. People no 
longer have the urgent desire to buy everything in sight. Sales trends show 
further that many people are stocked up. That might have a longer-term effect. 























Prices also are displaying the effects of declining consumer demand, 

Television sets are being cut 10 per cent and more in price by producers. 

Middlemen in textiles, caught with large inventories, are cutting prices. 
One rayon converter offered bargains by Slashing some prices in half. Price 
cuts also are being made by garmentmakers and are expected in bicycles. 

Law of supply and demand is working in other fields to dampen prices. De=- 
fense Mobilizer Wilson mentions one producer--biggest in his industry--who 
priced himself out of the market and now is having to trim his prices. 

















Other factors also are at work to bring setbacks. Bankers are pressing 
borrowers to repay loans. That leads to inventory liquidations and price cuts. 
Tighter credit terms are putting a crimp in installment buying. Factories are 
beginning to lay off workers as materials for civilian production are cut back. 











Official view, though, is that the current setback will be temporary. 
Increased buying is expected in a month or so by Commerce Department. 
Inflation pressures are expected to resume after a relatively brief pause. 
That's the estimate of Government business appraisers. They could be mistaken. 
One prospect that seems certain, however, is that the current setback, 
whether brief or more extended, will not be severe. The worst of the inflation 
may be past, but there is no genuine business recession in the making. Defense 











program of the Government guarantees high employment and high business activity. 


Just to give you an idea of what lies ahead in defense production..... 

Military spending now is going along at 2 billion dollars a month. 

Doubled spending rate--4 billion a month--is scheduled for year end. 

Defense output now takes 8 per cent of total output of goods and services. 
This will rise steadily to 15 per cent by year end and go to a peak of 20 per 
cent some time in 1952. Total output, meanwhile, is expected to rise from the 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


v4 
current rate of 300 billion a year to 345 billion dollars in 1953. 
That is the official appraisal of the outlook. There can't be any serious 
crimp in business activity with an expansion of that size being scheduled. 


You can also get a somewhat clearer insight into federal control plans. 

Businessmen are to be asked to accept some profits regulation. Proposal is 
to refuse to grant price relief if earnings hold near the 1946-49 level. 

Farmers will be requested to take January "parity" as a price measure. 

Labor probably will be requested to forego further cost-of-living raises. 

That's the kind of program that is beginning to jell inside the Economic 
Stabilization Agency. It's to be Government's plan for "equality of sacrifice" 
in the present emergency. It's doubtful how well this program will be received. 
Farm-State Congressmen already are balking at any tinkering with parity. Unions 
are wedded to cost-of-living contracts. Business never likes profit control. 





Wool-price regulation gives an idea of how Office of Price Stabilization 
plans to regulate prices for manufactured products generally. It's a pattern. 

Wool manufacturers, both yarn and fabric makers, are told to base price 
ceilings on pre-Korean selling prices, the March 24-June 24, 1950, period. 

Direct-cost increases since Korea to Dec. 31, 1950, then may be added to 
base-period prices. That includes cost hikes for both materials and labor. 

This price order for wool goods is expected to take care of the squeeze put 
cn manufacturers by sharply higher raw-wool prices--up 125 per cent since Korea 
--and the general price freeze that went into effect on January 26. It also 
shows how OPS plans to take care of cost increases for other manufacturers. 











Markup control then is to apply for most sellers between the factory and 
the final consumer. This type of control is aimed at keeping margins between 
buying prices and selling prices at a stable level. Higher costs also can be 
passed through in prices. This system now applies to most retail stores. 


Prices for imported products are becoming a headache to OPS officials. 

An import price order is expected shortly. It, too, is likely to be a 
markup order, permitting importers to reflect higher costs in selling prices. 

Rising prices for goods that must be bought in world markets interfere al- 
ready with U.S. production. Paper mills can't now pay the price demanded for 
Swedish pulp. Wool prices have been treated. Coming up must be orders that 
deal with higher prices for hides, for metals, other products purchased abroad. 

Main trouble is that the recent price inflation has been world-wide. The 
price for many products on world markets is well above domestic prices and OPS 
must make some adjustment for these costs, or cut back production inside the U.S. 

One suggestion is to expand Government purchasing activity. Government now 
is the sole importer of rubber. It might become the monopoly buyer of wool and 
metals, other products that are being bid up in price. As sole purchaser, the 
Government might influence world prices. Or it could sell in U.S. at a loss. 




















Personal income gives some signs of leveling off for a while. February rate 
was 241 billion a year, same as January. March rate probably was up a bit. Enm- 
ployment was high in March. Recent layoffs may keep down another rise for a 
month or so. Later this year, however, the income rise is expected to resume. 
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Newest advance in railroading... 


-Equipped Main Line! 


Erie Railroad’s Main Line—85% of it—is now equipped with Farnsworth radio. In 





clear or foul weather, orders and information can be transmitted—linking cab 
and caboose...moving trains...dispatchers...wayside stations...even crewmen on foot. 
This is the most extensive and comprehensive main line radio-telephone communication 
system ever installed. Soon its coverage will be complete—providing full radio 
communication between trains and 59 wayside stations, New York to Chicago. 204 
mobile units are already in service; 68 more are in process of installation—in addition to 
55 mobile and 6 base stations in yard and terminal service. All equipment was engineered 
and manufactured by an associate of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. 
Comprehensive, practical, fully-proven radio systems are now available to meet the 
exacting requirements of America’s railroads. 


ZG. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


For information on “Farnsworth” railway radio communications, address Federal Telephone & Radio Corporation, Clifton, N.J; 
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CREDIT INSURANCE COMPLETES 


YOUR PROGRAM 


usT as unforeseen events may destroy 

your goods while in transit, so can 
strikes, floods, lawsuits, tornadoes, ma- 
terial shortages, Government restrictions, 
etc., cause even your best customers to 
default in payment of their accounts. 


That’s why manufacturers and whole- 
salers are completing their insurance pro- 
grams with American Credit Insurance. 
American Credit pays you when your 
customers can’t... enables you to get 
cash for past due accounts .. . improves 
your credit standing with banks and 
suppliers (important benefits if you are 
operating at high volume with limited 
capital). An American Credit policy can 
be tailored to fit your particular needs 








OF PROTECTION! 


. insuring all, a specific group, or just 
one account. 


‘“‘Why SAFE Credits 
Need Protection”’ 


Send for our book, containing valuable 
information on planning sound credit 
policy, more facts about American Credit 
Insurance. For your copy, just phone our 
office in your city, or write 
AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
Company oF NEw York, 
Dept. 44, First National Bank 
Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 





AMERICAN 
Crepit INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 
@w, oF New York & 
OF NEW TORK 





GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 








a OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 


THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Control Works: 
Easy Mortgage 
Thing of Past 


Loan money is getting tighter, 
Many lenders, short on cash, are 
turning borrowers away. 

On mortgage loans, interes 
rates may have to rise before 
lenders loosen up. 

Bond prices are down, yields 
up. That discourages banks and 
insurance companies from selling 
Government bonds to raise mon- 
ey for mortgages, other loans. 


Borrowing money to buy or builda 
house, to stock up on inventories, or 
to start a new business is not the auto- 
matic proposition it was a short time 
ago. 

Loans for nondefense purposes, quite 
definitely, are harder to get. And interest 
rates, on many types of borrowing, are 
beginning to rise. 

Government, in other words, is getting 
some real results from the control meas- 
ures it set up to put a damper on the ex 
pansion of private credit. 

National figures on loans do not yet 
fully reflect what has happened. Loan 
commitments made before credit controls 
got under way are keeping the totals at 
high levels. But, to many people who 
have tried to borrow money in recent 
weeks, the change in the lender’s attitude 
toward new loans is apparent. 

Mortgage lending, in particular, 
shows the trend. 

Until a short time ago, insurance com- 
panies and other big lenders were eager 
to commit money to good credit risks 
for buying or building homes, apartment 
houses, stores or plants. 

If these lenders didn’t happen to have 
the money right handy, it was a simple 
matter to raise it by selling some of their 
Government bonds in the market. The 
Federal Reserve System was seeing toil 
that the market prices of Government 
bonds remained above par. This meant 
that an insurance company, for exam 
ple, could sell bonds at a profit, then 
use the proceeds to make housing loans 
that would pay 4 or 4% per cent for 20 
years. Government bonds paid 2% pet 
cent. Arithmetic was on the side of shift 
ing to mortgages. 

Then the Government came along and 
changed the arithmetic. Federal Reserve 
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if 
Experience during World War II coupled i 


with greatly enlarged manufacturing Fi 
facilities enables us to team up with # 
Uncle Sam for fast, effective work i ; 


either as prime or subcontractors. 3 Fi 


And when the construction of bomb \ f 
shelters, portable steel airplane hangars, ; 
bridges in access roads, and other 
defense facilities are undertaken, our 3 4 
plants are at the service of the Military. 


In our Hammond plant alone, there are 
over 8Y% acres of floor space under one roof, 
which in addition to housing 
manufacturing facilities provides abundant 
space for boxing for export shipment. 





@ Clinton Bridge Corporation 





@ Gage Structural Steel Corporation 


@ Midland Structural Steel Corporation 





2700 Tons of steel fabricated for new 
plant of Northwestern Steel & Wire 
Company, Sterling, Illinois. 


ed 


Fabricators and erectors of structural steel for highway and railroad bridges; Industrial, office, school, and government buildings; Airport structures; Harbor facilities. 


























J.P. MORGAN & CO. 
INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 
Condensed Statement of Condition March 31, 1951 
ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. ...+..4+ $231 482,787.12 


United States Government Securities... 


State and Municipal Bonds and Notes...... 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank...... 


Other Bonds and Securities (including Shares 
of Morgan Grenfell § Co. Limited and 


Morgan § Cie. Incorporated) ......... 
Loans and Bills Purchased .........00.0+. 


Accrued Interest, dccounts Receivable, etc.. 


DT RI OMIG 55. 50s oo Wa 404 6:F 05 68 v4es 


Liability of Customers on Letters 


of Credit and Acceptances......ce.eee 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits: U.S. Government 
Ali Other. .....--. 

Official Checks Outstanding 





$117,176 ,337.58 
526 252,545.28 


14,119,141.69 


Accounts Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc.... 


Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of 

Credit I28teed ....0sccccsevvcssscwccesss 
CGPIital .. wc cccervccccoc secs cccevesceccecs 
SUPPLUS . 0... cccrccccccccecseccceseseccsce 
URGE Profs «os 6cecviercuecodewsscse 


see 


168,798 A38.01 
68 818,136.85 
1,500,000.00 


5 677,539.20 
244,442,904.89 
2,404,019.66 
3,000,000.00 


19,346,968.99 
$745 470,794.72 














$657,548,024.55 
5,375,506.80 


19,911,808.99 
20,000,000.00 
30,000,000.00 
12,635,454.38 


$745,470,794.72 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at 
$132,479,068.95 in the above statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary 
powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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hu management staffs, the production staffs, 
the men of science, engineering, sales, distribution, 


finance, transportation—these men are cover-to-cover 
readers because they must keep informed on national 


and international trends. 


Advertise your products and services to more than 


400,000 of America’s top families. 


U. 8. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


H. L. Behlke, Director of Advertising 
30 Reckefeller Plaza, New York 














EXTRA DIVIDEND 


The directors of Daystrom, Incorporated 
(formerly ATF Incorporated) have declared 
an extra dividend of 50 cents a share, in addi- 
tion to the regular quarterly dividend of 25 
cents per share, both payable May 15, 1951, 
to holders of record April 27, 1951. 





\ March 27, 1951 
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OPERATING UNITS 
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AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


DAYSTROM 
ELECTRIC 


DAYSTROM 
FURNITURE 


DAYSTROM 


LAMINATES 4 
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DEFENSE MOBILIZER WILSON 
Can direct controls be avoided? 


suddenly quit buying Government bonds 
in the market, and the prices fell below 
par. Today, if an insurance company 
sells a bond, it takes a loss. In that 
situation, the owners of bonds are not 
much inclined to sell them. 

Insurance companies, of course, collect 
a lot of new money every month from 
policyholders, but many of the com- 
panies need all the current income they 
can lay hands on to meet loan commit- 
ments that they made weeks or months 
ago. 

So the insurance companies, by and 
large, don’t have-much ready cash to put 
into new mortgage loans. And they dis- 
like the idea of selling bonds below par 
to raise money. By holding on to their 
bonds until they mature, they can re 
deem them at face value. 

Insurance companies serve not only as 
original mortgage lenders, but also a 
buyers of mortgages held by other, 
smaller lenders. In the last month, some 
of the big insurance companies have cut 
back their mortgage buying by as much 
as 50 per cent. That-has put some of the 
small mortgage firms in a hole. 

The same trend that is apparent in i 
surance companies is apparent also @ 
other mortgage-lending groups, such @ 
commercial banks and savings banks. 

Interest rates on mortgages are likely 
to be pushed up. Otherwise, in the view 
of many authorities, there won’t be much 
of this kind of lending later in the yeaf, 
when commitments already made are out 
of the way. 

That’s because the interest return of 
bonds—corporate and municipal, as wel 
as federal—already is up. Price declines 
mean higher yields to new buyers of 
bonds. Then, too, many insurance com: 
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and other big investors have 
ded in their old 2% per cent Govern- 
nent bonds, issues that mature in June 
nd December, 1972, for new 2% per cent 
ponds. These new bonds cannot be sold 
ig the market. 

When measured by the higher yield 
m bonds, the going return of 4 or 4% 
percent on mortgage credit does not look 
is good to the lender as it did just a little 
while ago. 

Housing credit, actually, is being hit 
itboth ends. The lender is short of cash, 
ud the yield is losing attraction anyway. 
js for the borrower, he is stuck with 
Government controls requiring higher 
down payments and monthly payments. 
for details on the housing picture, see 
page 42. 

Other lending is showing much the 
ame trend as mortgage credit. 

Bank loans to business, in total out- 
tanding, have about quit rising. Demand 
for inventory loans is off. So is the de- 
nand for installment credit. And banks, 
x well as insurance companies, are 
creening their new loans more care- 
fully. 

Some lenders are holding back be- 
cause they fear the effect of getting them- 
elves overextended in a period of in- 
fation. Bankers are especially wary just 
now of loans to companies that are trying 
to build up big stocks of scarce goods at 
inflated prices. 

Others, banks and insurance companies 
like, are “loaned up.” In other words, 
increase the volume of loans outstand- 
ing, they would have to sell off their 
holdings of Government bonds at prices 
below par. 

Then, too, the Federal Reserve Board 
is running a voluntary control program 
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BANKER AND CLIENT 
Some banks are “‘loaned up“ 
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Mail Coupon 


for free Southern 
Utah-Arizona and 
California booklets. 
Beautifully illustrated. 


 ociapitemnaaiaene 











LIFORN 


at no extra rail fare / 


Here’s a wonderful vacation bargain! Traveling to or from 
Los Angeles—by Union Pacific Railroad—you can stop over 
to,view all three of these amazing National Parks on one 
spectacular motor-bus circle tour beginning at Cedar 
City, Utah, rail gateway to the Parks. And there’s no 
extra rail fare! 

Or—as thousands do annually—visit this unforgettable 
Southern Utah-Arizona region as a vacation destination. 
Each of the three Parks... Zion, Bryce and Grand Canyon 
. .. presents an entirely different picture in breath-taking 
formations and brilliant coloring. Union Pacific will take 
you there in restful comfort. 


PACIFIC 


Ce 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, Room 452, O:nana 2, Nebraska 


Please send free Southern Utah-Arizona and California booklets 


Name. 


one of many colorful formations in Zion National Park 








City. State. 





Also send information about All-Expense Vacation Tours [] 


If student state oge and special material will be enclosed 
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| wiBRoc’ TOWELS 


World’s Largest 
Selling Towel for Industrial 
and Institutional Use 











Best for schools, office buildings, fac- 
tories, stores, hospitals. Fast drying, 
soft, absorbent, lint-free, economical. 
Available through your local paper 
merchant. Write for samples. Ad- 
dress Dept. U-5. 


A PRODUCT OF 
[ouaarry | 
[ ®"'Yohnpany 
Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 
500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 











HAS ALWAYS BEEN 
MY NEW YORK HEADQUARTERS” 


* partly because I’ve been coming 
to this famous hotel since my under- 
graduate days, and partly because I 
can always count on getting a cheery 
room or suite at moderate Biltmore 
rates.” 

Write today for folder M 


The 
BILTMORE 


Madison Ave. at 43rd St., New York 17 


Frank W. Regan David J. Martin 
President Manager 


Direct Elevator to Grand Central Terminal 
Only one block from the Airlines Terminal 
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aimed at stemming the flow of loans 
that contribute to inflation. Lenders are 
under increasing pressure to abide by 
the voluntary set of standards govern- 
ing new loans. In this, the Federal 
Reserve Board has obtained the help 
of leading bankers and insurance-com- 
pany executives. 

Behind this program is a threat from 
Government that, if self-policing by banks 
does not work, then there will be direct, 
mandatory controls over new _ loans. 
Latest warning of this kind comes from 
Charles E. Wilson, Mobilization Direc- 
tor, who apparently believes that such 
direct controls could be slapped on with- 
out any change in the present banking 
laws. 

Idea is to make use of credit authority 
provided by the Banking Act of 1933 
and the old Trading with the Enemy 
Act, which dates back to World War I. 

However, Mr. Wilson, like other Gov- 
ernment officials, seems to think that 
there still is a good chance to avoid such 
a crackdown. For the moment, at least, 
the combination of indirect credit meas- 
ures and the voluntary control program 
is making headway. 





Controls Bring 
Loss in Taxes 


The problems raised by cutting back 
the production of civilian goods are 
breaking out in a new place. 

This time, the problem is one of rev- 
enue—how much income the Government 
is going to lose if it keeps slapping con- 
trols on the output of goods that are sub- 
ject to excises. 

The tax-writing House Ways and 
Means Committee, headed by Represent- 
ative Robert L. Doughton (Dem.), of 
North Carolina, decided that the time 
had come to speak a word of caution to 
the men who have to do with controls. 

The Committee passed a resolution 
calling on the heads of the defense pro- 
duction agencies to consult with Treas- 
ury Secretary John W. Snyder before 
issuing any more cutback orders affecting 
the things that produce excise money. 

Excises are good for more than 8 bil- 
lion dollars a year in revenue. The rev- 
enue question popped up when the Na- 
tional Production Authority started talk- 
ing about stopping the use of tin cans 
for beer. 

The Committee heard testimony that, 
if this ban materialized, the national 
sales of beer probably would be reduced 
by 20 per cent. Committee members 
figured that, since the excise on beer 
raised about 670 million dollars a year, 
such a cut in sales would cost the Gov- 





GLEBE 


~ 


SPRINKLERS 








FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


Is any building truly “FIRE-PROOF”? 


No type of building is actually 
more “fire-proof” than a furnace. 
Consider, then, what happens to 
flammable contents when ignited 
in such a structure. Prevent FIRE 
in any building ... by installing 
GLoBE Automatic Sprinklers, now. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADEPHIA 
Offices in nearty ali principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 




















Maine Workers Are “Producers”. 


Maine’s Unequaled Recreational 
Facilities Are A “Plus” For Industry. 
& 

Enjoy The Advantages Of 
“Small Community” Operation. 


: i 


®To 


CONFIDENTIAL 
Ask one of our industrial 
experts to call and give 
you specific information. 
Write today for a FREE 
booklet and information 
on Maine’s industrial ad- 
vantages. Your request 
will be confidential. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
State House * Augusta 5, Maine 
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Finance Week 


gmment more than 100 million dollars in 


revenue. 

Manly Fleischmann, NPA Administra- 
tor, Was summoned before the Commit- 
tee to talk about beer cans. He promised 

NPA would reduce the use of cans 

wally. Furthermore, he said he would 
try to make more bottles available, thus 
holding down the revenue loss. 

But the Committee, looking over the 
fist of other excise items, still was wor- 
fied about the effect of cutbacks. Here 
ge just a few of them: 

Automobiles, subject to a 7 per cent 
fax, raise more than 500 million dollars 
ayear for the Government. Output was 
67 million cars in 1950. This year, fed- 
eal controls will cut that to an estimated 
5 million. 

Television sets, which bear a 10 per 
gent tax, produce around 50 million dol- 


i: —Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE DOUGHTON 
..-a word of caution 


lars a year. Output probably will be cut 
from 7.5 million sets in 1950 to 5.4 mil- 
lion in 1951. 

Appliances, taxed at 10 per cent, are 
good for around 200 million dollars a 
year. Output of all these things—refriger- 
ators, washing machines, radios, etc.—is 
to be reduced. 

President Truman made some allow- 
ance for production cutbacks of these 
things when he prepared his revenue esti- 
mates for the coming fiscal year. The 
Committee is beginning to wonder now 
whether he allowed enough. 

At best, the Committee is going to 
fall short of finding enough new sources 
of revenue to balance the budget for 
the year beginning next July 1. Any 
greater loss in excise revenue than Mr. 
Truman figured in his revenue estimates 
will complicate the problem. 
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it i 


without the | 


It’s a farm market, the richest on earth. It’s a 
mass market, dominated by farmers. You can’t 
sell Mid-America without the farmer—nor the 
magazine that concentrates on him alone. 


s Farmer 


Sells MID-AMERICA 


the richest Farm market on earth! 
63 





p PLUS & 


The full in demand for civilian goods 
has become more pronounced as sup- 
plies continue plentiful, military re- 
ports good and prices stable. 

Department-store sales fell to 286 on 
the Federal Reserve Index in March, 
12 per cent below February and 21 per 
cent below the record of January. Dol- 
lar sales were only 4 per cent above 
a year ago. 

Inventories of department stores on 
March 1, shown in the top chart, were 
at their highest in relation to March 
sales since 1942. As in 1942, mer- 
chants have loaded their shelves in the 
expectation that. customers would 
spend more as their incomes grew, 
that prices would be higher and goods 
scarcer. 

Retail inventories, 17.8 billions on 
March 1, were larger in relation to 
February sales than on March 1 of any 
year since World War II. Ratios of 
stocks to sales follow: 





1950 1951 

All retail stores 1.2 1.4 
Durable 1.4 LS 
Autos 0.8 0.8 
——s materials 2.2 2.3 
Home furnishings 1.8 2.2 
Jewelry 5.0 5.6 
Nondurable 12 1.3 
aia 2.5 2.5 
rugs 1.9 1.9 
Food 0.6 0.7 
General merchandise 2.3 2.5 


Wholesale inventories, valued at 11.2 
billions on March 1, were equal, how- 
ever, to only 1.1 month’s sales, against 
1.2 in 1949 and 1950. 

Manufacturers, unlike retailers, had 
stocks on March 1 that were low in 
relation to sales. Valued at 35.6 bil- 
lions, stocks were 600 millions above 


OFFICIAL INDEX * 


(1935-39=100) 


FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity- 





February 1 and 6.6 billions above a 
year ago. Yet those stocks were equal 
to only 1.5 months’ sales, against 1.7 
a year ago. They were at their lowest 
in relation to sales for March 1 of any 
year since World War II. 

Growth of inventories promises to 
slow decidedly in the period ahead 
as prices remain under control, as re- 
tailers try to work off excess stocks and 


Sales and Inventories 


Of Department Stores 
(296 Stores) 























1940 '41°42'43'44'45'46 47 '48'49 ‘5051 





Source: FRB © 1951, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
as the Government tightens controls 
over the use of metals to cut the supply 
of autos, appliances and other metal 
products for civilians. Manufacturers, 
at the same time, will try to increase 
their stocks of raw materials. A growth 
is yet to take place in inventory of 
military goods on production lines 
and not completed for delivery to 
the Government. 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


¥ ee 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


FACTORY 
(FRB) 


Bank credit, meanwhile, is growing 
less rapidly as business buys less fo; 
inventory and as Government credit 
controls take hold. 

Business borrowing rose only 29 mij). 
lions at weekly reporting banks in the 
period ended March 28. For the two 
weeks ended April 4, there was no 
increase at New York or Chicag 
banks. 

Installment credit granted in Febn. 
ary was 12 per cent less than the yea 
before. Credit on autos was a quarter 
less. 

Mortgage-money supply and demand 
are shrinking as a result of steps taken 
by the Government to limit both lend. 
ing and borrowing for new building. 

Defense loans, on the other hand, are 
flowing more freely as Government 
orders pile up. On April 1, the Govy- 
ernment had authorized 304 millions 
of guaranteed V-loans to war con 
tractors, nearly double the total of 
March 15. In World War II, defense 
loans of 3.5 billions were outstanding 
at the peak. 

Prices were in check. Sensitive commot- 
ities slipped from March 30 to April 4 
Wholesale prices were down in the 
week ended April 3. Retail food prices 
were unchanged from February 15 to 
March 15. 

Falling demand for civilian goods re 
flects a calmer attitude of consumer 
and businessmen, besides the effect 
of credit controls. Scare buying can 
revive again, should news from abroad 
grow worse at a time when the de. 
fense program is cutting into supplies 
In that event, stern credit controls may 
may be a first line of defense against 
any further rise in prices. 


INDICATORS * 
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TRADE 


(WEEKLY) 
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Union Oil 195 
$% of total 
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32% for Raw Materials 
1. In 1950 Union Oil Company took in 
$217!4 million from the sale of its 
products. $6834 million went right back 
out in payment for raw materials. 


RA 
eo 


16% for Wages and Salaries 
2. $3514 million* went to our 7,826 


employees in wages, salaries and 
benefits. 

*Salaries of company officers constituted about 
14% of this. 


t+ 


17% for Supplies; 8% for Transportation 


3. $37 million went for supplies, rent, 
tools, utility bills and other costs of 
doing business. $17 million went for 
transportation. 








12% for Depletion and Depreciation 


4, $27 million went for depletion and 
depreciation —to find new oil to replace 
the crude used during the year and 
to replace worn-out and obsolete 
equipment. 





6% for Taxes; 1% for Interest 


5. Federal, state and municipal taxes 
took $1214 million.* (This does not in- 
clude gasoline taxes. ) Interest on bor- 
rowed money amounted to$2!4 million. 
*These taxes amount to 11% more than all divi- 


dends paid to our stockholders and equal more 
than }, of our total payroll. 





5%% for Dividends 


6. This left a net profit of $1714 mil- 
lion (8%). $1114 million of this profit 
was paid out in dividends to our 38,095 
preferred and common stockholders. 
Payments averaged $292 per common 
stockholder. 
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2%% for Expansion 


7. The remaining $534 millionof profit 
was set aside to replace and expand 
our oil fields and facilities in 1951. 


But here’s the rub: In order to meet the 
requirements of the present national 
emergency, we estimate that we should 
spend $25 million drilling during 1951. 
We should spend $20 million on new re- 
fining facilities. We need $5 million for 
a new tanker. And we need about $3 
million for pipe lines, storage facili- 
ties, etc. This totals $53 million. 


Our estimated 1951 reserve for de- 
pletion and depreciation totals $30 
million. This, plus our $534 million 
plowed back from 1950 profits, totals 
only $3534 million. Therefore we’re 
going to have to earn and retain about 
$1714 million more this year than we 
did in 1950 — assuming there is no in- 
crease in dividend requirements. 
That’s why tax policies that don’t per- 
mit corporations to retain earnings 
earmarked for needed expansion can 
have such far-reaching effects on the 
productivity and economic growth of 
the nation. 


Manufacturers of Royal Triton, the amazing purple motor oil. 
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UNION OIL 
COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil 
Company, is dedicated to a discussion of how and 
why American business functions. We hope you'll 
feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms 
you have to offer. Write: The President, Union Oil 
Company, Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 



















YOUR BUSINESS 


Many successful businesses have been confronted with serious 
problems because of the death of one or more partners, owners 
or other executives. Well planned life insurance pro- 
tection can help you to solve this contingency. 
Write on your business letterhead for a copy of 


our brochure ‘‘Planning a Sound Business Life 
Insurance Program For Your Company.’”’ 


MaArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE BROKERS e 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle 
Buffalo 


Columbus Phoenix 





St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland 
Vancouver 






wonewe 2 s00ee 


Eesives Lie 
Aewanee Hogan 






CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Toronto Montreal Havana London 











HAPPY VACATIONS. Year ‘round, and round 
the clock—British Columbia’s vacation oppor- 


tunities are waiting for you. Enjoy hunting, 
fishing or your favourite sport, in the cool, 
invigorating climate on Canada’s west coast. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT TRAVEL 
BUREAU, VICTORIA, B.C. 


NW.27-51 








BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 











BY BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 





New York’s 
famous Essex House 
offers an address of distinction, 
overlooking beautiful Central 
Park. Convenient to all important 
business and social activities. 
Recently redecorated and refur- 
nished. Rooms with Television. 
Rooms with bath from $7 to $15. 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $16. 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 


ESSIEX 





160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 
Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President 9° Managing Dir. 





News-Lines A 





MZ YOU CAN use a new method i 

figuring the ceiling prices on goods 
that you sell to the Government under a 
long-term contract calling for future de. 
livery. The Office of Price Stabilization 
tells manufacturers, wholesalers and te. 
tailers that they may sell to Government 
agencies at prices in line with current 
selling prices of the same items for 
other purchasers. Such prices must be 
adjusted, however, to reflect customary 
discounts, allowances and_ differentials 
on sales to the Government. 


* * * 


PZ YOU CAN count on getting alumi. 

num needed for maintaining and ex. 
panding power lines of a utility com. 
pany. The National Production Author. 
ity allots 49 million tons of the metal 
for use by public and private utilities in 
the second quarter of 1951. Power con- 
panies may use a DO defense order 
rating to get aluminum wire, cable and 
conductor accessories. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes close down 

your plant, without violating the 
Taft-Hartley Act, if continually troubled 
by short strikes. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board rules that one company 
acted within its rights when it shut its 
plant until a union agreed to the in 
clusion of a no-strike clause in a con 
tract. The Board finds that a series of 
strikes had hampered production in this 
highly integrated plant. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now get forms for use in 

reporting wage and salary in- 
creases given to employes under Gener- 
al Wage Regulation 6, the “catch up” or 
10 per cent formula. Copies of the Form 
WS-6a and instructions for filing the re- 
ports may be obtained from branch of- 
fices of the Wage-Hour Division of the 
Department of Labor, 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply a special formula 

in figuring ceiling prices on wool 
yarns and fabrics that you produce. The 
formula is announced by the Office of 
Price Stabilization to ease some of the 
hardships reported by operators of wool- 
en mills. They will be allowed the De- 
cember, 1950, costs of raw wool plus 
some additional costs, 


* * * 


PZ YOU CAN export raw cofton until 

July 15 under export licenses issued 
between April 1 and April 15. This dead- 
line is established by the Office of Inter- 
national Trade of the Commerce Depatt- 
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cut and administrative decisions 


nent. Also, licenses issued between April 
igand April 30 will be valid for 90 days 
ater their approval. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in handling the tax 
affairs of a corporation, expect to 
woid paying a tax on the company’s 
profit from the purchase and resale of 
its own stock, even though the transac- 
ion was not undertaken for gain. A cir- 
wit court of appeals decides that one 
company must pay an income tax on 
sich gain, even though the purpose of 
the deal was to keep the company’s 
ownership within a certain group. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT manufacture glass 

containers in new designs. Addi- 
tional designs are barred by an order of 
the National Production Authority. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use platinum to 

make a number of items, mostly 
jewelry. This ban on use of the metal 
is announced by NPA, but it does not 
apply to platinum in stock on April 1. 
At the same time, NPA prohibits pur- 
chases of platinum for speculative or in- 
vestment purposes. Manufacturers of 
jewelry and other prohibited items must 
prepare records of the quantities of the 
metal that they had on hand on the first 
days of January, February, March and 
April. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely tell your em- 

ployes, just before a “union shop” 
election in your plant, that you are firm- 
ly opposed to any form of union-security 
contract. NLRB finds that one employer 
illegally interfered with the rights of his 
employes, under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
when he stated such an opinion in a talk 
and also in a posted notice. The Board 
nullifies the election, which was lost by 
the union. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on exporting 

as much of several kinds of indus- 
trial oils as in the past. Export allocations 
are established by the Department of 
Agriculture for nonmedicinal castor oil, 
coconut oil, palm oil and tung oil. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
snd CANNOT ‘do as a result of federal 













CONGESTED! 


Crowded industrial areas such as this 
are all too common now. And with this 
situation go the enemies of profitable 
operation . . . unpleasant working con- 
ditions, traffic congestion and undesir- 
able housing areas. After weighing all 
these factors, many leading industrial 
men have moved their plants to liveable 
Santa Clara County! 













ae 
DECENTRALIZED! 


In Santa Clara County, California, it is 
possible to locate your plant ju + out of 
the congested area, yet close to the 
major markets and sources of supply. 
Located at the southern end of San 
Francisco Bay, it offers the advantages 
of a year ‘round mild climate in a com- 
munity where both labor and manage- 
ment live better and produce more! 





WRITE TODAY, on your business letterhead, for a free copy of ‘New Industry Speaks’ 


Dept. “15° SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


SANTA CLARA COUNTY 





San Jose 23, Calif. 


@ 
THE POPULATION CENTER 


OF THE PACIFIC COAST 

















PUNCHES sheets and covers of any size 


or weight, quickly, accurately 


Sas aad 






BINDS up to 250 books an hour with 
colorful GBC plastic bindings 


BIND THIS MODERN WAY 
right in your own OFFICE 
or plant 


Add prestige...color...atten- 
tion-compelling appearance to 
reports, presentations, catalogs. 
GBC plastic binding equipment* 
quickly ...easily... economically 
binds loose pages of all sizes 
into handsome custom-made 
booklets. Pages turn easily... 
lie flat. Complete office equip- 
ment costs less than a type- 
writer...saves 50% over old- 
fashioned fastener-type covers. 
Anyone can operate. 






*PATENTS PENDING 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
$f MEMO 
and 2 handy pocket memo 
books bound on this equip- 
General Binding Corporation 
808 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. U.S.N.-1 














Send today for information 
H FREE 
ment. No obligation. 
Chicago 14, lll. 
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fo your work 


Here’s a streamlined 
pencil that moves work 
along fast. Try this thin- 
ner, lighter, modern pen- 
cil with the special lubri- 
cated lead that writes 
blacker, clearer, cleaner. 
A request on your busi- 
ness letterhead will bring 
you a sample. 












RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO. | 
Dept.U Springfield, N. J. i 


—Sfulivca 


THE MODERN PENCIL 





by the makers of OMEGA and ROYAL SCOT Pencils 
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Port Scene’ af{ 
New Orleans? 


in this web 


There are 264 ways to ship your goods in 
the Middle South states of Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Mississippi—75 barge and 94 truck lines, 
31 railways, 54 steamship and 10 airlines. This 
interconnected web of routes makes it easy for 
industries in the Middle South to distribute their 
products to regional and national markets, and 
to world markets via New Orleans. ... Private 
business initiative built, and is expanding, trans- 
portation facilities to meet the needs of old and 


new industries. 


Many industries have found the right com- 
bination of advantages in the Middle South— 
access to raw materials of farm, forest, and mine, 
growing markets, and reserves of natural gas 
and oil. ... Based on these advantages, industry 
has confidence in the future of the Middle South. 
Increasing plant investments throughout the 
region are proof of this confidence. Write today 
for more data about the Middle South. — 





~ 


PWrcnenes For further information write 


“THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or 

any of these business-managed, tax-paying electric and: gas service companies: 

ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark, Jackson 113, Miss. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 14, La . New Orleans 9, La. 





















. Business Around the World 


LONDON @ BONN @ MEXICO CITY 











>» The way ahead for the average Briton is anything but rosy, as Britain steps 
up the pace of rearmament. The price of helping to preserve peace comes high. 
The British can look forward to higher prices, fewer goods to buy, heavy 





taxes, a spreading net of Government controls, a return to harsh austerity. 
Lean years are back again after one relatively fat year--1950. 
That's the prospect as the Labor Government sees it now. 








>> British Government survey paints the 1951 outlook in these somber colors: 
British cost of living is to go up further. Prices are headed higher. 
More will be paid for less. Supply of consumer goods for home use will 
decline. Rearmament and exports will take a bigger share of what's available. 
British merchants will have less clothing, fewer cars, fewer radios, tele- 
vision sets for sale. Food stores will have no more to offer than last year, 
over all, but there may be a little more meat. Fewer houses will be built. 
Less steel can be used for home goods. Metalworking industries will be 
turning increasingly to munitions and export business. Priorities will stiffen 
as raw-material shortages spread. And the home consumer has a low priority. 
Shortages of sulphur, cotton, zinc, and copper and other materials are al- 
ready impeding production. Because of difficulties in raw-materials supplies, 
prospect is for only a small gain in industrial production above 1950.levels. 




















>> Since consumer-goods supplies will be limited, the British Government must 

curb purchasing power; else the inflationary situation will get out of hand. 

Wages, moving up strongly since September, will have to be restrained. 

Big profits and dividends will continue to be frowned upon. 

Savings-bond campaign is being stepped up to absorb more excess funds. In- 
terest rates on these bonds have recently been raised. 

Taxes may go somewhat higher, although many in the Government feel the lit- 
tle man in Britain is carrying about as heavy a tax load as he can take. 

Subsidies? Odds are they will be increased little, if any. Reasoning is 
that, if food and clothing prices, say, are kept down by even bigger subsidies, 
taxes will have to be heavily increased to pay for the fatter subsidies. Labor 
Government, in a precarious political position, hopes to avoid much higher taxes. 








>> Britain faces an especially difficult situation in foreign trade..... 
Exports must be increased to help pay for much more costly imports. 
Import prices already are 25 per cent higher than the 1950 average and are 
moving up. Just to buy the same quantity of imports this year as last, the 
British will have to put out 2 billion dollars more. And the British Government 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-=-(Continued) 


intends to buy more this year than in 1950. For example, a strategic food 
reserve will be built up. Last year, stocks of all kinds dwindled. 

As to exports, the Government target is a 25 per cent increase over the 
6.2-billion-dollar level of 1950. Most of that gain would come through higher 
prices. It won't be easy to increase the volume of exports greatly. British 
factories will be crowded with munitions orders. 

Upshot is that Britain again will probably have to draw on gold and dollar 
reserves to pay bills overseas. Question is whether the earnings of the domin- 
ions and colonies will be large enough to offset the British drain. 





>> Meanwhile, as Britain wrestles with many problems, German business gets a 
new lease on life. The Allied High Commission lifts postwar curbs on many Ger- 
man industries, releasing new potentials for the defense of Western Europe. 

This means that Western Germany now can fully utilize its steel and ship- 
building capacities, can build up synthetic-rubber, oil, machine-tool, ball- 
bearing, electronics output. But Germans can't make arms, aircraft, or warships. 

Idea, of course, is that German production can be drawn upon increasingly 
to help in the gigantic job of rearming Western Europe. 

Shackles are off the greatest workhouse in continental Europe. 








>> Germany contains the main reservoir of unused plant capacity and surplus 
labor supply in Europe. For example-- 
German steel production is close to 14 million tons; capacity is perhaps 
15 1/2 million tons. Shipbuilding yards last year turned out 120,000 tons; this 
year might reach 300,000 tons. Synthetic-rubber plants, now producing plastics, 
perhaps could be turning out 30,000 tons of rubber annually a year from now. 
Bottlenecks in increasing industrial production rapidly are expected to be 
coal, electric power and capital funds. Jobless range around 1.7 million, and 
many of them are trained technicians. Finding workers is no problem in Germany. 
Many raw materials must _ be imported by Western Germany. The Germans right 
now are having to curtail imports because they are so short of foreign exchange. 
German expectation is that with Allied lifting of industrial curbs will 
come further dollar aid to allow larger imports of needed raw materials. The 
U.S. undoubtedly will link dollar aid to the German defense contribution. 




















>> Latin Americans, also, are hoping to hitch on to defense-production busi- 
ness in a broader way than in the last war. Latin-American foreign ministers, 
meeting in Washington, pointed out the possibilities. 

Shortage of sulphur could be alleviated by developing Ecuador's volcanic 
deposits, the Ecuadoreans say. Pemex, the Mexican Government oil monopoly, is 
recovering sulphur from petroleum, expects to expand operations greatly. 

Steel plants in Mexico, Brazil and Chile could be expanded with U.S. dollars 
and then help with U.S. steel needs. That would take time and scarce equipment. 

Textile plants in many Latin-American countries could work on U.S. orders, 
the owners say. Truth is, Latin America is heavily dependent on textile imports. 
Shifting its own production to export business would only make matters worse. 

The Latin Americans are, of course, seizing the opportunity to try to build 
up their own industrial plant further with U.S. dollars. But it's more likely 
that U.S. aid to Latin America will be concentrated on building up production of 
copper, manganese, zinc, other raw materials badly needed by the U.S. 
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Yes...and maybe yoursecretary would 
work faster—finish feeling fresher— if 
she had “‘time-engineered”’ Shaw- 
Walker equipment. 

This typewriter desk, for ‘example, 
saves secrétaries hundreds of wasted 
motions every single day. Shaw- 
Walker’s organized drawer space 
makes the difference. Everything a 
secretary uses to speed work is right 
under her fingertips—ready to use in 
seconds. 

Typing is smoother, quieter, too— 
because Shaw-Walker has specially 
constructed this sturdy desk to elim- 
inate vibration and needless office 
noises. 

More than 50 years of know-how 
goes into every piece of Shaw-Walker 
equipment — distinguished office fur- 
niture dedicated to saving time, the 
most critical factor in business today. 





(pet tray 








There is a complete line of Shaw- 
Walker desks, chairs, Fire-Files, filing, 
loose-leaf and payroll equipment — 
everything for the office except ma- 
chines— each ‘“‘time-engineered”’ for 
the needs of every job and worker. 


New low comfortable 
height (29’’). Keeps 
worker on top of the job. 


Easy-access typewriter 
platform, fully sound- 
proofed to deaden 
vibration noises. 


Center drawer 
partitioned for fullest 
convenience. 
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If you are setting up a new business 
or merely wish to modernize worn, 
out-dated offices, make sure you use 
Shaw- Walker equipment throughout. 
It will help you make the most of 
every minute, every working day! 
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Upper drawer has IN, 
OUT and HOLD 

sliding trays plus 
maximum stcrage space 
for incidentals. 


Middle drawer has 4 
slanting removable 
shelves for stationery. 


Lower drawer for neatly 
concealed wastebasket 
or supplies. 


The booklet, “Time and Office Work,” is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
Awealth of information on “time-engineered office systems and equip- 
ment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write to- 
day, on business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 62, Michigan. 


Gy) SHAW-WALKER 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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WE CROSS THE RUBICON 


mbilaa a baiiiil 


MERICA HAS CROSSED the Rubicon in world policy. 
A No longer, even in time of peace, can there be any 
doubt about the part that the United States will play in 
the defense of Europe. 

Troops are to be dispatched to Europe now with the 
full approval of the Senate, which body has in effect 
just interpreted formally our obligations under the 
North Atlantic Treaty. The Senate has said that, in 
ratifying the treaty, we did assume an obligation to 
furnish troops for the defense of Europe. 

Whatever may have been inexplicit before, whatever 
may have been the misgivings of a large segment of 
American opinion toward the quartering of our troops 
in Europe in time of peace, the die now is cast. 

While we have had troops in Europe ever since the 
close of World War II, this has been a mission of 
occupation—the aftermath of the last war. 

“Today we are entering a new phase—the setting up 
of defensive power to prevent or avert a third world 
war. 

It is a commitment that may last for generations. It 
is a reaffirmation, as the President of the United States 
has so accurately phrased it, of “the basic principle of 
our foreign policy—that the security of the United 
States is intimately bound up with the security of other 
free nations.” 

But even as we take note of this pronouncement, we 
must not fail to observe the true significance of the de- 
bate of the last three months which has preceded the 
passage of the Senate resolution endorsing the dis- 
patch of four more divisions to Europe. 

It means that people in this country want European 
peoples to realize that the United States cannot be ex- 
pected indefinitely to supply the man power to defend 
Europe. 

This was not the time to bargain with the European 
nations about the size of their contributions of man 
power. It was more important to show them that, 
though we are 3,000 miles away, we are willing to do 
our part in their defense. 

No alliance or partnership, however, can last if it is 
based on a lack of good faith or on a lack of full par- 
ticipation by all the partners concerned. 


The American people now have spoken through 
their representatives in the Senate. A similar resolu- 
tion, though not essential, ought to be adopted by the 
House. 

The constitutional questions involved are, of course, 
not technically settled until the Supreme Court has, in 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


a given case, passed upon them. But there always hag 
been constitutional authority for the President to send 
troops outside the country to repel attack. : 

Even in this atomic age we have not become ag 
customed to the quartering of our troops abroad f 
meet a sudden attack or as a means of discouraging § 
possible attack. If, as conceded, the President withouf 
asking congressional approval can act to repel an ate 
tack the moment it occurs, he obviously has the right 
with the cooperation of friendly governments, to p 
pare a military disposition of our forces in any part of 
the globe so as to prevent any potential attack on ug 

When the North Atlantic Treaty was ratified, it wa 
implied that we would fulfill our obligations by 
tary means at the appropriate time. The only questie 
germane to the debate was whether we are obligated f 
send troops now or when an attack occurs. Plainly th 
judgment of the Commander in Chief of our armed 
services must prevail in answering that question, and 
it has prevailed. 

It is gratifying to have congressional approval be 
cause in this way the world is notified that we are nd 
divided on this issue, but united. 


One cannot help wonder what might have bee 
the effect on the Kaiser in 1914 or on Hitler in 193 
if it had been known that the United States considereé 
an attack on Britain and France to be an attack o 
American interests, too, and as such subject to milita 
defense by our forces. 

We have traveled a long distance since -1917, whe 
we entered the First World War. We have traveled 
long distance since 1920, when a large segment of o 
public opinion told the world we were not interesteé 
in collective security. 

We showed our determination to use our armé 
forces in Asia when we went to the defense of helf 
less Korea last June as an obligation of the Unite 
Nations. 

We now have shown our determination to use 0 
armed forces in Europe as an obligation of the Nort 
Atlantic Treaty—a regional pact derived from th 
United Nations Charter itself. 

We are expressing the whole-souled desire of th 
American people to defend free nations against aggre 
sion anywhere. By so doing, we have perhaps preventeé 
World War III. Certainly this was the missing link i 
the chain of collective defense—and America has sup 
plied it with an altruism unmatched in the history ¢ 
the world. 
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AN ELEVATOR BUTTON 


Passengers can’t help being curious. Signaling for 
an elevator is no longer a push-the-button-and- 
wait routine. It’s an exciting, even mystifying, 
experience with the Otis electronic touch button. 
Nothing moves. A mere towch of a finger excites 
an electronic tube behind the directional arrow. 
The tube lights. Registers the call. And a car 
arrives, as tf by magic! 

Otis electronic touch buttons, 
dramatize another 


in both new 
and modernized buildings, 
great advance in elevatoring by the Otis staff 
of design and research engineers that combines 


( OFA 
BETTER ELEVATORING IS THE BUSINESS OF 
ie 


Lie 


YOU'LL NEVER PUSH 


perience of men with 
125 


the standards for the industry. 


75 key 
men, to set 


2,017 years’ e 
the exuberance of younger 
This well in- 
tegrated experience is available to everyone with 
a vertical transportation problem. However large 
—or small. 

Add Otis elevator engineering to Otis elevator 
research, planning, manufacturing, construction 
and service and you have the reasons why the 
Otis trade-mark is the symbol of the world’s 
finest elevatoring. Otis Elevator Company, 


260 11th Avenue, New York 1, New York. 


{7EP», 


REG US. PAT OFF. 









It’s A FINE THING for all of us that Buffalo Bill Cody happened 
to come along when he did. 


We were a young country then, just itching to grow, and the 
way we had to grow was westward. But the West was a 
scary wilderness, with vast spaces to get lost in, with wild 
butfalo herds ready to trample you, with Indians waiting to 
pounce on you if rattlesnakes didn’t get you first. Who'd 
want to leave the quiet ways of home for a life like that? 


“I do,” said Buffalo Bill Cody. 


So when scouts were needed to lead settlers through 
the unmapped frontier, there was Bill with his keen eve 
and a map of the West in his head. 


And when fighting men were needed to protect the 
settlers in their new homes, there was Bill with his 
stout heart and his ready rifle. 


He was there when he was needed 





wagon trains set out with supplies for the frontier. He was 
there hunting buffaloes when the railroad builders needed 
meat to strengthen them for the day’s work. He was 

there riding like the night wind when bold horsemen were 
needed to carry mail to the lonely settlements. 


Yes, it’s lucky that men like Buffalo Bill were there when 
we needed them. But how does it happen that they 
always are? 


There must be something about freedom that makes 70st 
men ready to do what is needed . . . for their families, 

their country, their homes. For in this land of ours, where no 
man drives another, few men need to be driven to face their 
duty. We do what we should because a voice inside tells us 
to. So does the way of freedom lift most of us up to the best. 
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